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NY  TOWN  CAN  DO  /T.— Randall 
Condon,  of  the  Cincinnati  Schools, 
asks  whether  we  have  noticed  the 
remarkable  attention  superintendents  are 
paying  to  art.  Indeed  we  have.  A  west¬ 
ern  school  manager  told  us  that  John  Tigert, 
the  national  commissioner,  took  him  to  see 
the  sights  of  Washington  and  spent  the  whole 
morning  in  the  Freer  Gallery  talking  Troy- 
ons,  Whistlers,  Monets,  and  Daubignys. 
Chicago  school  people  have  taken  art  very 
seriously  since  1894.  They  have  been  earn¬ 
estly  helped  by  a  remarkable  organization, 
mostly  women,  styling  itself  the  Chicago 
Public-School  Art  Society.  Yesterday  I 
heard  one  of  the  pilots  of  that  movement, 
Mrs.  Theodore  Tieken,  address  a  responsive 
assemblage  of  teachers  upon  art  as  a  function 
of  common-school  education.  It  seemed  to 
me  so  much  more  than  local  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  that  I  took  full  notes  of  the  address  for 
the  benefit  of  other  school  systems. 

The  Chicago  Women’s  Club  was  the 
parent.  A  number  of  its  members,  thirty- 
two  years  ago,  got  together  a  collection  of 
pictures  to  send  from  school  to  school. 
Today  they  have  permanent  headquarters 
with  a  card  catalogue  of  the  thousands  of 
pictures  in  the  schools.  Local  societies, 
clubs,  and  the  Board  of  Education  officially 
recognize  the  Society.  The  teachers  are  the 
best  cooperators  in  that  they  teach  the 
underlying  principles  of  art  using  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  pictures  in  the  school  rooms.  A 
classroom  in  each  new  school  building  is 
set  aside  at  the  request  of  this  society  for 
an  art  room  and  is  equipped  especially  to 
exhibit  paintings,  prints,  and  pictures. 


Mrs.  Tieken  believes  it  a  fine  thing  for  the 
women  to  gather  money  and  give  fine  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  schools,  but  she  feels  that  a 
more  general  participation — schools  giving 
entertainments  and  raising  money  from 
their  own  districts  for  this  same  purpose, 
— is  essential  for  the  real  democratic  spirit  of 
the  public  schools.  Read  what  she  says: 

“With  the  movie  houses  always  filled 
and  little  jewelry  stores  dotting  most  of  our 
neighborhoods,  one  can  but  think  that  pros¬ 
perity  is  prevalent,  and  that  each  com¬ 
munity  should  meet  its  own  needs.  The 
school  house  and  all  that  is  in  it  should  stand 
as  a  memorial  to  the  community.  The 
college,  with  its  wide  influence,  can  never 
be  as  potent  a  factor  in  the  making  of  char¬ 
acter,  as  the  public  schools.  We  forget  that 
a  boy  or  girl  gets  his  ‘stride,*  as  educators 
are  wont  to  call  it,  by  the  time  he  is  seven¬ 
teen  years  old,  and  that  is  before  he  leaves 
the  public  schools.  We  also  forget  that 
few  colleges  have  any  course  at  all  on  the 
appreciation  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
Still  fewer  give  an  opportunity  for  con¬ 
structive  work  in  these  fields,  or  for  contact 
with  what  is  being  done  by  contemporary 
leaders.  Our  art  leaders  tell  us  that  even 
in  our  best  universities,  art  has  lagged  far 
behind  most  other  subjects.  So  it  remains 
for  the  public  schools  to  have  intensive 
courses  in  the  study  of  pictures,  with  the 
object  of  tracing  development  in  painting. 
It  remains  for  the  public  schools  to  create 
such  a  beautiful  environment  that  by  the 
time  the  boy  is  seventeen  years  old,  he  will 
have  acquired  what  no  amount  of  art  lec¬ 
tures  can  ever  give  him,  i.  e.,  good  taste. 
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“The  study  of  art  in  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools  is  not  a  dry  and  wearisome  grind, 
but  a  fascinating  game.  The  method  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  art  teachers  in  their  construc¬ 
tive  work  supplies  the  criteria  by  which  the 
study  of  paintings  may  be  judged.  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  of  the  hours  we  used  to 
spend  learning  anecdotes  about  the  artist’s 
life  and  time,  the  date  of  his  birth  and 
death,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  little  that 
was  left  for  intelligent  judgment.  My  visit 
to  the  schools  convinced  me  that  the  art 
department  in  school  is  one  of  Chicago’s 
greatest  assets. 

“Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  you  are 
giving  the  children,  from  kindergarten  up, 
the  underlying  principles  of  great  art,  and 
that  we  all  are  agreed  that  they  must  have 
concrete  examples  of  great  art,  in  order  to 
reach  a  full  development.” 


Uniforms  for  School  Folks. — In  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  last  September  there 
appeared  a  picture  of  a  young  woman  wear¬ 
ing  a  smock.  “Uniforms  for  Teachers,” 
said  the  legend,  “New  York  City’s  pet  pub¬ 
lic  School  Voluntarily  Adopts  a  Uniform  for 
the  Teaching  Staff.”  An  article  in  the 
same  number,  “Looking  the  Part,”  cited  the 
opinions  of  good  judges  in  favor  of  this 
smartness  and  closed  by  saying:  “If  our 
morale  and  competency  can  be  improved 
by  an  attractive  pattern  of  a  working  suit 
no  doubt  this  New  York  custom  will  be 
adopted  elsewhere.” 

The  Review  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the  school  whose  natty  costume  was  de¬ 
picted:  “What  a  wave  of  popularity  you 
have  started  for  our  school  costume!  An 
army  of  reporters,  interviewers,  and  camera 
men  marched  upon  us.  The  idea  has  spread 
like  wildfire.  The  smock-makers  all  over 
the  city  are  swamped  with  orders.  Can’t 
you  get  us  a  royalty?” 

The  newspapers  truly  had  an  enjoyable 
time  over  the  idea.  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  said:  “The  suggestion  seems  to 
have  met  the  approval  of  everybody. 
Interviews  with  many  parents  and  the 
teachers  themselves  show  that  the  proposed 


wearing  of  uniforms  meets  with  general 
favor.  Schoolboard  officials  are  already 
wearing  smocks.  Out  of  this  has  grown  the 
suggestion,  also  meeting  general  approval, 
of  attiring  the  pupils  in  inexpensive  school 
uniforms  to  eliminate  distinction  in  clothes 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.” 

The  Chicago  /owma/ said  editorially:  “If 
we  have  uniforms  for  police,  firemen,  ele¬ 
vator  starters,  postmen,  messengers,  visit¬ 
ing  nurses,  why  not  for  teachers?  Our  j 
mayor  is  said  to  regard  the  idea  as  ridicu¬ 
lous,  but  perhaps  he  has  not  given  it  thought. 
Standardized  millinery,  shoes,  lipsticks,  ho-  | 
slery,  height,  heft,  opinion,  might  make  for  j 
advancement  in  schools.  Teachers  ought 
to  be  all  of  a  size,  kind,  and  color.” 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  describes 
the  coming  of  the  smock  as  a  spring  garden 
bursting  forth:  “Each  day  a  new  support 
for  the  uniform  is  gained  from  the  ranks  of  || 
the  women.  It  slips  on  easily,  covers  the 
whole  costume  and  is  clean  and  practical. 

It  is  the  solution  for  the  dress  problem  of 
the  business  woman.  If  she  is  going  out  to 
dinner  after  business  hours  she  need  not 
hurry  home.  She  can  so  dress  when  she 
leaves  in  the  morning.  A  smock  in  the 
office  will  appropriately  garb  her  for  the  day. 

The  bright  colors  enliven  the  office  scenery.” 

Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  Editor, 

The  Delineator^  writes:  “I  am  tremendously 
interested  in  the  thing  the  Educational 
Review  has  set  going.  I  have  a  few  ideas 
of  my  own  on  the  subject.  A  teacher’s 
characteristic  dress  is  not  a  badge  of  servi¬ 
tude  but  a  mark  of  merit.  The  judge  dons 
a  robe  before  he  sits  in  the  name  of  the  law. 
The  teacher’s  gown  would  be  worn  only  when 
she  is  on  duty  or  on  official  occasions  out  of 
school.” 

Margaret  Wilson,  Detroit,  writes:  “It’s 
a  commendable  idea.  Let’s  adopt  a  distinc¬ 
tive  dress  and  be  proud  of  it,  as  are  the 
nurses,  the  girl  scouts,  and  the  gentle  and 
devoted  women  in  holy  orders.  The  days 
of  being  ashamed  of  our  profession  are 
passing.  This  outward  sign  of  it  will  in¬ 
crease  our  respect  for  it.” 

“Put  ’em  on  the  men,”  writes  Mary 
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Merry  of  St.  Louis.  (It  sounds  like  a  made- 
up  name)  “Let  ’em  cover  up  the  uncreased 
trousers,  baggy  coats,  and  collars  of  day- 
before  yesterday.” 

W.  H.  Ogden,  Detroit,  is  “very  much 
pleased  with  the  idea.”  He  ought  to  be. 
He  is  in  “The  Official  Cap  and  Gown  Com¬ 
pany.” 

Hope  Horton,  New  York,  saw  thousands 
of  high-school  uniforms  in  California  and 
was  delighted  by  their  beauty,  democracy, 
and  economy.  A  New  York  high  school 
which  Mrs.  Horton  views  in  contrast  is 
“an  agglomeration  of  unaesthetic  mons¬ 
trosities.” 

Francis  Paul,  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School,  set  his  art  teachers  to  designing 
teachers’  gowns  with  such  delightful  results 
that  the  New  York  Sun  published  the  draw¬ 
ings.  Now  comes  the  Chicago  Post  with  an 
editorial  paean:  “Hail  to  the  Smock!  Good 


sense  welcomes  it — a  new  and  most  sensible 
garment!  Only  an  occasional  one  was  worn 
by  some  enterprising  young  woman  a  few 
months  ago.  Now  the  makers  cannot  fill 
the  orders.  It  protects  the  clothing;  it 
gives  comfortable  use  of  the  arms.  It  pre¬ 
serves  the  freshness  of  a  working  suit  to  twice 
its  ordinary  age.  Teachers  in  Cleveland 
have  adopted  it  in  colors  to  suit  their  in¬ 
dividual  tastes  and  have  made  it  their  pro¬ 
fessional  dress.  Within  a  year  it  may 
become  the  uniform  of  the  business  and 
professional  woman.” 

Having  aroused  a  pretty  hullabaloo  by  our 
suggestion  that  men  with  swords  have  too 
many  statues,  may  we  recommend  for  a 
school  entrance  hall  a  bronze  figure  of  the 
lovely  lady  of  the  Manhattan  School  who 
started  the  world  a-smocking.  On  the 
pedestal  inscribe  Dux  Femina  Sapientice 
Communis  in  Vestihus. 


EDUCATION  IN  IMMORALITY:  A  SPECIFIC  INSTANCE 

David  E.  Davis 


IT  IS  just  beginning  to  be  realized  that 
very  probably  the  most  important 
function  of  the  schools  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  desirable  habits  in  their  students. 

I  am  submitting  the  following  in  hopes 
that  it  may  help  cause  teachers  to  reflect 
over  the  outcome  of  some  of  the  things 
children  are  asked,  urged  or  required  to  do. 

An  orphans’  home  needed  money  and  the 
authorities  selected  the  holiday  season  as 
the  most  propitious  time  in  which  to  conduct 
their  drive  for  raising  it.  Also  they  picked 
out  the  public  schools  as  a  suitable  instru¬ 
ment.  Pocket  size  cardboard  folders  were 
procured  with  ten  holes  the  size  of  a  dime  on 
the  inside  of  one  side.  Literature  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  giving  and  stating  the  use  to 
which  the  money  was  to  be  put  was  printed 
on  these  folders. 

It  was  planned  to  have  each  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  give  a  folder  to  each  of 


her  pupils;  to  urge  him  to  beg  ten  dimes  to 
fill  it;  and  then  to  return  it  to  the  teacher 
to  be  sent  in  to  the  home.  These  folders  were 
even  given  out  to  the  first  grade  children. 

That  night  my  boy,  who  is  not  quite  six, 
came  home  with  a  new  pencil  box,  a  sail 
boat,  a  top,  a  box  of  crayons,  a  bag  of 
marbles,  and  a  sack  of  candy.  He  explained 
that  he  and  his  boon  companion,  T.  S.,  had 
spent  the  afternoon  on  the  streets  begging 
for  dimes  to  fill  their  cards  and  he  pulled 
out  of  his  pocket  a  much  crumpled  card 
with  a  few  dimes  in  it  and  said  that  he  was 
going  to  give  it  to  his  teacher.  But  when  he 
was  questioned  as  to  where  he  got  his  plun¬ 
der,  he  said  that  T.  S.,  when  he  got  his  card 
full,  took  all  the  money  out  and  they  went  to 
the  ten  cent  store  and  spent  it. 

During  his  first  year  in  the  public  schools, 
my  boy  has  received  training  in  begging 
and  in  embezzling. 


WHAT  THE  LAYMEN  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  THEIR  SCHOOLS 

By  Themselves 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  ought 
to  review  something.  The  most 
of  our  readers  being  public  school 
teachers  it  follows  that  our  service  like  that 
of  every  other  public  utility  ought  to  be  very 
much  concerned  with  the  needs  of  its  custom¬ 
ers.  The  expressions  of  those  patrons  who 
call  at  the  place  of  the  school  business  are  not 
infrequently  so  tinged  with  personal  bias  as 
to  make  compliance  perplexing  indeed.  But 
every  day,  somewhere  in  some  more  or  less 
littered  sanctum,  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to 
think  broadly  and  public-mindedly  is  writing 
what  he  calls  his  thoughts  on  public  edu¬ 
cation.  Some  of  his  ideas  must  be  put  on 
the  market  in  such  haste  that  they  are  half- 
baked.  Some  honest  soul  looks  at  more 
than  one  side  of  his  proposition  before  he 
tells  the  world  what  it  should  do.  All  of 
these  tribunes  of  the  people  reach  more 
citizens  than  do  any  of  us  schoolmasters. 
Every  word  of  every  editorial,  unless  all  our 
physics  and  psychology  studies  are  wrong, 
makes  some  sort  of  dent  in  the  public  cortex. 
Therefore  it  behooves  a  Review  Educational 
to  dish  up  every  month  an  olla  podrida  of  the 
layman’s  talk.  You  need  it.  It  helps  you 
to  get  a  balanced  ration:  vitamin,  protein, 
fat,  and  roughage. 


nipted,  but  with  two  bigger  jumps — in  1919,  a 
return  to  normal,  and  in  1921,  when  a  more 
stable  post-war  recovery  was  taking  place.  Yet 
these  last  four  years  have  witnessed  a  20  per 
cent,  growth  over  1921,  the  enrollments  of  last 
summer  reaching  88,000. 

Side  by  side  with  this  gain  in  the  numbers  profit¬ 
ing  by  summer  study  is  the  additional  fact  that 
the  average  length  of  session  is  also  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  For  a  long  while  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  alone  in  offering  a  full  quarter’s  work 
in  the  vacation  period.  Now  more  than  half  of 
these  schools  hold  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  week 
sessions. 

There  is  a  third  feature  of  these  statistics  which 
is  not  the  least  impressive,  and  that  is  what  they 
omit.  They  were  not  compiled  to  represent  the 
country  as  a  whole,  being  prepared  only  for  the 
members  of  a  special  group.  Kansas,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  represented  by  the  state  university. 
But  in  Kansas  there  were  three  sessions  at  state 
teachers’  colleges,  all  of  which  were  larger  than 
the  university  session.  Put  the  enrollments  of 
these  training  schools  from  coast  to  coast  into 
the  table,  and  the  total  must  have  reached  or 
passed  200,000. 

That  is  a  large  number  of  people — most  of 
them  teachers — to  be  investing  the  summer 
months  for  the  good  of  education  in  the  United 
States. 


Stop  Libeling  the  Young  Folks 


Time  to  Begin  Thinking  of  the  Summer 
Schools 

Here  are  some  facts  worth  while  present¬ 
ing  to  teachers  and  school  boards.  The 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  speaks: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  directors  of  college  and 
university  summer  schools,  some  impressive  sta¬ 
tistics  were  presented.  In  these  thirty-three  in¬ 
stitutions  sessions  have  been  conducted  at  least 
since  1918.  In  that  closing  year  of  the  war  there 
were  about  37,000  students  enrolled.  Since 
then  the  increase  in  students  has  been  uninter- 


The  fairmlnded  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Tribune  joins  Mary  McSkim- 
mon  in  defense  of  the  younger  generation : 

Some  things  that  have  been  said  glibly  and  by 
many  people  of  late  will  have  to  be  retracted  or 
made  good  in  proof.  It  has  been  attested  by  an 
authority  well  qualified  in  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  to  speak  advisedly  that  the  children  of 
the  growing  generation  are  not  the  worst  ever. 
Yet  often  of  late  they  have  been  so  depicted. 
This  authority  goes  even  farther  and  testifies  to 
the  contrary,  namely,  that  the  children  of  this 
generation  are  the  best  ever. 
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“Never  since  the  first  American  school  was 
opened  in  the  early  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury  have  school  children  been  as  good  as  they 
are  to-day.” 

The  speaker  is  Miss  Mary  McSkimmon,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Education  Society.  She 
added  that  they  are  better  behaved  and  better 
disciplined  than  children  ever  have  been.  For 
this  she  has  the  answer: 

“And  the  reason  for  this  is  the  interest  which 
children  of  to-day  take  in  everything  they  do.” 
What  a  world  of  suggestion  is  therein  contained! 

In  this  matter  of  child  conduct,  as  in  some  other 
matters  referred  to  in  Holy  Writ,  the  sins  of  the 
progenitors,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  are  over- 
often  visited  upon  the  progeny  generation. 
Instead  of  showing  the  right  way  in  which  the 
little  ones  and  their  larger  brothers  and  sisters 
may  direct  their  enterprises,  work  off  their 
energy,  and  satisfy  their  instincts  of  investigation 
and  industry,  we  show  them  indifference  and  ig¬ 
norance  and  a  woeful  lack  of  sympathetic  guar¬ 
dianship  and  guidance. 

Miss  McSkimmon  challenges  our  conviction 
of  our  offspring  on  evidence  that  but  convicts 
ourselves.  There  is  much  for  us  children  of  past 
generations,  and  this  one  passing,  to  reflect  upon 
in  this  defense  of  innocency.  For  our  thought  it 
may  be  reduced  to  few  words:  Children  are  not 
bad;  they  are  merely  busy. 


More  Justice  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Another  approval  of  the  views  of  Our 
Mary  is  by  the  always  optimistic  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Times: 

At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  talk  about  the 
waywardness  of  the  modern  boy  and  girl  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  get  a  view  of  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  and  to  learn  that  present  day  youth  is 
not  wholly  bad  and  may  even  be  better  than  the 
youth  of  former  generations.  The  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  Miss  Mary 
McSkimmon,  who  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  subject,  told  the  teachers  of  Missouri 
in  their  annual  meeting  last  week  that  problems 
of  school  discipline  are  not  as  serious  as  in  former 
years  and  that  fewer  children  are  being  charged 
with  delinquency  than  in  previous  years. 

One  thing  was  especially  interesting  about  the 
view  this  educational  authority  presented.  It 
was  that  the  conduct  and  general  welfare  of  the 
youth  depended  primarily  upon  proper  training. 
It  is  the  school  child,  it  was  said,  that  is  notably 


absent  from  the  juvenile  and  other  courts.  It 
is  not  the  exceptional  case,  such  as  that  of  Loeb 
and  Leopold,  that  should  be  considered,  but 
rather  the  cases  of  the  24  million  boys  and  girls 
in  America  “who  are  happy,  well  pleased  with 
their  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  and  doing 
right  in  school.”  Where  the  school  recognizes 
its  duty,  as  it  usually  does,  and  where  there  is 
the  proper  cooperation  from  the  home,  there  is 
more  likely  to  be  success  than  failure  in  the 
building  of  manhood  and  womanhood  and  a 
good  type  of  citizenship. 


Praising  One’s  Own  Town 

A  visitor  from  Philadelphia  followed  by 
two  schoolmasters  from  England  told  the 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph 
some  of  the  excellent  things  observed  in  the 
local  schools.  Whereupon,  like  a  patriotic 
public  servant  he  presented  the  home  teach¬ 
ers  with  this  verbal  bouquet: 

Pittsburghers,  proud  of  our  industries  and 
commerce,  often  overlook  the  fact  that  as  an 
educational  center  this  city  takes  rank  with  the 
leaders.  In  our  public  school  system  there  has 
perhaps  been  a  greater  advance  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  than  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  music  department  of  the  schools  is 
known  wherever  there  are  public  schools.  The 
art  department  has  established  a  reputation  for 
itself  that  has  contributed  to  Pittsburgh’s  fame. 
In  vocational  training  it  has,  of  course,  been 
fitting  that  Pittsburgh  schools  should  lead  the 
country.  Nature  study  has  advanced  until  it 
is  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  from  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  to  the  last  year  of  the  high  school. 

As  to  methods  of  instruction,  the  platoon 
system  is  more  largely  used  here  than  in  any 
other  city.  With  forty-nine  platoon  schools  in 
the  city  we  are  in  advance  of  every  other  school 
community,  according  to  figures  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  branch  of  the  Federal  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Visual  education  has  been  adapted  to 
practically  all  the  studies  taught.  Extra-curri¬ 
cular  activities  are  thoroughly  supervised  and 
encouraged.  And  all  this  progress  has  been  made 
without  in  any  way  slighting  the  old  fundamental. 
The  system  has  been  progressive,  but  it  has  also 
conserved  the  good  until  it  was  sure  there  was 
something  better  to  substitute.  Even  when  new 
methods  or  studies  have  been  installed  they  have 
come  gradually  and  have  not  been  forced  either 
on  the  teaching  force  or  the  community. 
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This  has  been  due,  of  course,  primarily  to  the 
executive  and  teaching  personnel  of  the  school 
system.  It  is  only  just  that  parents  and  patrons 
of  the  schools  should  take  the  opportunity,  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  various  districts,  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  public  servants  who  so  faith¬ 
fully  and  efficiently  have  cared  for  Pittsburgh’s 
interests  in  the  field  of  education. 


No  Time  for  Let-Up 

You  should  realize  that  here  and  there, 
every  now  and  then,  editors  such  as  the 
guiding  spirit  of  The  Evenings  published  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  are  cooperating  with 
you  in  the  big  business: 

“Without  vision,”  says  the  Bible,  “the  people 
perish.”  It  is  equally  true  that  without  universal 
education,  democracy  as  a  form  of  government 
perishes  before  it  has  a  fair  chance  to  begin. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  America’s  il¬ 
literacy  problem  has  always  been  constantly  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  arrival  of  illiterate  immigrants 
on  her  shores. 

A  democratic  government  in  Mexico  is  a  farce, 
and  will  never  be  anything  but  a  farce  until  the 
dense  ignorance  of  the  masses  is  relieved.  The 
United  States  in  its  only  attempts  at  colonial 
dominion  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines  did 
nothing  but  create  a  tragic  mess  when  it  gave  as 
its  supreme  gift  to  polyglot  and  ignorant  peoples, 
our  form  of  representative  government.  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  Wood  of  the  Philippines  is  called  a 
tyrant.  Whether  he  is  a  tyrant  or  a  benefactor 
depends  upon  how  capable  the  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  islands  is  to  govern  itself. 

The  disturbing  statistics  on  illiteracy  in  Dela¬ 
ware  are  known  to  all  intelligent  residents;  and 
as  we  go  South  the  amount  of  Illiteracy,  that 
sometimes  crops  out  in  blind  explosive  forces,  is 
much  greater,  especially  in  remote  mountain 
districts.  Every  illiterate  individual  is  a  danger. 
Modem  life  to  him  is  like  a  great  machine  which 
he  does  not  comprehend,  and  is  likely  to  destroy 
or  make  a  criminal  of  him. 

James  A.  Drain,  former  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  cross  section  of  population  between 
21  and  31  years  of  age,  shown  by  the  national 
draft,  disclosed  15,000,000  illiterates  in  this 
group  alone.  Perhaps  the  total  number  in  the 
country  for  adults  could  be  found  by  multiplying 
this  number  by  each  succeeding  decade  in  a 
normal  life. 


Condemns  Crippling  the  Schools 

Sometimes  it  is  a  mayor,  sometimes  a 
governor,  who  sets  his  personal  judgment 
against  the  popular  opinion  in  the  matter  of 
school  support.  Happy  the  community 
that  has  a  Post-Intelligencer  like  that  of 
Seattle  to  keep  the  issue  alive: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  aspires  to 
the  broadening  and  improvement  of  educational 
facilities,  while  the  governor  of  this  state  looks 
rather  to  the  cheapening  of  present  methods,  with 
no  forward  movement  in  strengthening  the  fa¬ 
cilities  for  shaping  our  youth  for  competent 
citizenship. 

There  is  a  clear  issue  drawn  between  the 
President  and  the  governor,  but  the  people  of  the 
state  will  not  be  long  in  making  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  right  course  to  pursue. 

Modern  industrial  and  business  life  creates  a 
demand  for  the  college  graduate  especially  educa¬ 
ted  for  his  life  work.  It  is  an  era  of  specialists. 
“Readln’,  ’Ritln’  and  ’Rithmetic”  no  longer 
cover  the  needs  of  the  student  if  he  is  to  be  fitted 
for  successful  competition  in  this  constructive 
age  of  the  world. 

We  must  have  our  schools  supervised  by  com¬ 
petent  bodies  of  capable  men  and  women;  we 
must  have  assured  and  reliable  sources  of  income 
for  maintenance  and  building  needs  for  our 
schools  and  colleges,  and  we  must  look  forward 
instead  of  backward  in  meeting  the  development 
of  future  requirements  of  education  for  our  people. 

Washington  has  come  through  many  lean 
years  in  the  erection  of  its  educational  structure, 
but  it  has  never  pinched  the  dollars  where  the 
need  of  our  youth  was  plain.  It  has  required 
dollar  for  dollar  value  in  educational  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  will  continue  to  insist  upon  it,  but  it 
will  never  be  mean  or  niggardly  in  providing 
school  facilities.  This  well-grounded  state  sen¬ 
timent  should  serve  to  keep  our  educational  pro¬ 
gram  rational,  and  the  feet  of  our  tax-levying 
bodies  upon  the  ground. 


The  School’s  Moral  Failure 

Roland  Sawyer,  congregationalist  pastor, 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  prints  this  appraisal  in  the  Boston 
Transcript: 

In  1892,  W.  T.  Harris,  national  commissioner 
of  education  and  one  of  America’s  clearest  think- 
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ers  and  most  valuable  public  officials,  said: 
“In  demanding  the  forming  of  correct  habits  the 
public  school  is  a  great  ethical  Instrumentality, 
but  in  laying  a  basis  of  moral  character  through 
intellectual  instruction  existing  school  methods 
are  sadly  deficient.” 

The  result  of  that  deficiency  is  to-day  every¬ 
where  apparent.  As  soon  as  external  restraint 
by  the  police  power  is  removed,  how  rapidly  a 
sinister  aspect  appears.  And  yet  those  from 
whom  it  comes  are  from  our  homes,  often  com¬ 
municants  of  our  churches,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
former  pupils  in  our  public  schools. 

Here  is  evidence  that  the  home,  the  church, 
the  school,  has  not  developed  sufficient  moral 
stamina  to  control  conduct  once  the  police  re¬ 
straint  is  removed.  In  my  opinion  the  major 
blame  lies  at  the  door  of  the  public  school. 
Economic  conditions  beyond  the  control  of 
parents  often  render  home  training  unsatisfac¬ 
tory;  attendance  upon,  and  response  to,  moral 
teaching  by  the  church  is  purely  voluntary. 
Our  public  school  system  must  recognize  the 
extent  to  which  moral  direction  of  the  young 
depends  upon  its  Instruction. 

The  discipline  of  behavior  and  the  forming  of 
habits  during  the  school  life  are  of  course  valu¬ 
able  as  developing  moral  character,  but  without 
attention  to  the  moral  life  as  such — without 
giving  the  pupils  a  rational  basis  of  the  moral  life 
in  a  clear  and  definite  understanding  of  the  great 
moral  mandates — we  appear  to  have  failed  to 
bring  home  to  them  their  moral  duty.  In  our 
neglect  we  fall  behind  even  nations  of  remote 
antiquity.  It  must  be  admitted  that  our  public 
schools  have  failed  to  an  extent  which  is  alarming 
to  develop  moral  character. 

Boston*s  School  Superintendent  Replies. — 
To  Doctor  Sawyer’s  charge,  Jeremiah  Burke, 
head  of  the  Boston  schools  answers: 

Yes,  most  emphatically,  the  public  schools  are 
developing  moral  character.  Otherwise,  there 
would  be  little  justification  for  their  existence. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  teach  religion  in  the  public 
schools.  Such  Instruction  is  the  function  of  the 
home,  of  the  church,  and  of  religious  teachers. 

We  have  serious  obligations  with  reference  to 
the  moral  education  of  pupils.  There  exists  in 
this  commonwealth  an  ancient  statute  which  is 
mandatory  in  its  insistence  upon  moral  training 
in  schools.  It  imposes  upon  all  teachers  the 
solemn  duty  of  exerting  “their  best  endeavors 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth 


committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  piety  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard 
for  truth,  love  of  their  country,  humanity  and 
universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and 
frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance, 
and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament 
of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a 
republican  constitution  is  founded.” 

During  the  past  year  a  committee  of  Boston 
principals  prepared,  and  the  school  committee  of 
Boston  adopted,  a  course  of  study  which  has  for 
its  core  the  inculcation  of  the  natural  or  moral 
virtues,  many  of  which  are  defined  in  the  statute 
just  quoted.  Thereby,  character  development 
has  been  elevated  to  a  position  of  super-eminence 
in  our  school  programs.  In  all  classrooms  daily 
a  definite  place  is  assigned  for  the  practise,  ex¬ 
ercise  and  cultivation  of  these  moral  or  natural 
virtues.  This  character  development  is  our 
surest  guaranty  of  good  citizenship,  for  mani¬ 
festly  “social  righteousness  depends  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  morality.” 

Not  Enough  Character  Training. — On  the 
other  hand,  Mrs.  George  Whiting,  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciation,  calls  for  more  moral  instruction: 

Character  training  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention  in  our  public  schools. 
To  be  sure,  the  building  of  character  should  begin 
in  the  pre-school  age;  and  it  should  continue  to 
be  built  and  developed  through  the  entire  school 
life.  The  idea  of  character  building  has  begun 
to  take  root  in  the  minds  of  the  educators  of  the 
country.  Heretofore,  the  actual  school  program 
has  been  the  main  issue.  It  still  is;  but  the  con¬ 
viction  is  being  forced  upon  educators  that  it  is 
of  equal  and  vital  importance  to  graduate  pupils 
with  character  and  with  right  habits  at  least 
started;  that  it  is  important  to  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  the  idea  of  his  relation — first, 
to  the  small  social  group,  and  then  to  the  com¬ 
munity  group,  which  will  give  him  the  beginning 
of  an  idea  of  his  responsibility  to  the  national 
and  to  the  International  family. 

All  of  this  is  necessary  to  good  citizenship  and 
should  be  emphasized  in  the  school  curricula. 
The  need  of  a  change  in  the  school  program  has 
been  felt  for  some  time  by  thinking  people.  The 
change  is  slow  in  coming;  but  it  is  coming.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  be  here  when 
character  building  will  receive  the  same  amount 
of  attention  in  our  public  schools  as  do  the 
“three  R’s”  to-day. 
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The  State  Commissioner  Defends. — But 
Payson  Smith,  general  director  of  all  the 
schools  of  the  state,  declares  them  doing 
their  part  and  more: 

The  answer  is  “yes.” 

Strength  of  character  is  developed  through  re¬ 
acting  in  right  ways  to  the  daily  experiences  of 
life.  The  children  in  our  schools  are  meeting 
under  superior  if  not  ideal  conditions  constant 
challenge  to  correct  thinking  and  right  action. 
The  school  is  a  community  in  which  many  activi¬ 
ties  of  childhood  and  youth  are  so  organized  and 
related  as  to  encourage  the  best  mental  and 
moral  reactions.  Fortunately  in  this  country, 
good  schools  are  in  the  great  majority.  There 
is  no  question  whatever  that  these  good  schools 
are  among  the  most  effective  agencies  for  the 
development  of  characteristics  of  high  moral 
purpose,  correct  civic  aim,  and  good  personal 
conduct. 

The  education  of  a  child  is  a  co-operative  under¬ 
taking.  Home,  school,  church,  community,  in¬ 
dustry,  these  and  other  agencies  touch  constantly 
the  lives  of  our  children.  Each  has  its  ap¬ 
propriate  responsibility  to  be  fully  assumed  and 
vigorously  discharged.  Each  must  be  prepared 
in  this  complex  age  to  take  its  own  part  in  dis¬ 
charging  the  most  important  obligation  of  the 
generation,  namely,  its  obligation  to  the  next 
succeeding  generation.  The  school,  sharing  the 
imperfections  of  human  institutions,  is  intelli¬ 
gently,  courageously,  and  effectively  assuming 
and  carrying  its  part  of  this  obligation.  It  needs 
and  generally  has  the  sympathy,  understanding, 
and  support  of  its  other  partners.  While  this 
condition  prevails,  progress  is  assured. 


The  Lazy  High-School  Pupil 

“What  can  we  do  with  the  high-school 
sluggard  ?”  is  getting  to  be  a  common  subject 
on  the  program  of  educational  conventions. 
Newark’s  treatment  is  not  a  cure.  The 
editor  of  the  Call  can  do  little  more  than 
express  an  opinion.  This  is  what  the 
Jerseyman  says: 

The  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education 
appointed  to  hear  appeals  for  reinstatement  of 
five  high  school  pupils  who  were  dismissed  be¬ 
cause  they  were  too  lazy  or  lacked  the  mentality 
to  keep  up  with  their  classes,  has  very  properly 
rejected  the  appeals.  The  evidence  was  conclu¬ 
sive  that  these  pupils  were  profiting  nothing  from 


their  repeated  failures  to  pass  from  one  grade  to 
another,  that  they  were  wasting  their  own  time 
and  that  of  their  teachers  and  that  to  permit  them 
to  continue  in  school  would  not  only  do  them  no 
good,  but  would  be  an  inexcusable  waste  of  school 
funds.  In  some  cases  it  was  recommended  that 
the  pupil  either  go  to  work  or  attend  a  vocational 
school,  in  others  work  alone  was  suggested  and 
in  another  medical  treatment  was  advised  in 
addition  to  vocational  training  or  work.  Four 
of  these  retarded  pupils  were  over  eighteen  years 
and  the  fifth  was  almost  eighteen,  an  age  when 
they  should  be  finishing  their  high  school  course 
or  be  at  work. 

The  State  school  law  provides  that  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  are  entitled 
to  attend  the  public  schools  in  the  districts  in 
which  they  reside,  but  it  does  not  say  that  they 
are  entitled  to  attend  high  schools,  nor  does  it 
prohibit  local  boards  of  education  from  insisting 
that  pupils  shall  attend  schools  suited  to  their 
mental  and  physical  qualifications.  There  seems 
no  reason,  legal  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  board 
of  education  from  adopting  rulings  that  will  as¬ 
sign  to  such  schools  as  the  board  deems  most 
suitable  to  them,  those  pupils  who  are  patently 
unfit  for  a  high  school  course,  but  who  insist 
upon  their  legal  right  to  attend  school  up  to  the 
age  limit. 

The  Newark  school  authorities  in  this  matter 
are  wrestling  with  a  problem  that  is  giving  edu¬ 
cators  everywhere  much  concern.  Everywhere 
high  schools  and  colleges  are  at  their  wits’  ends 
to  accommodate  the  vast  number  of  youths  who 
ostensibly  are  seeking  the  advantages  of  a  higher 
education.  Colleges  that  a  few  years  ago  num¬ 
bered  their  students  by  hundreds  now  count  them 
by  thousands.  How  many  of  these  are  earnest 
seekers  after  knowledge  and  how  many  are  only 
ambitious  for  the  prestige  that  attaches  to  the 
term  “college  man,”  there  are  no  statistics  to 
show,  but  from  the  fact  that  numerous  institu¬ 
tions  are  seriously  considering  increasing  the 
severity  of  their  entrance  examinations,  it  seems 
evident  that  college  faculties  feel  that  something 
must  be  done  to  Insure  that  the  opportunities  for 
culture  that  colleges  offer  shall  be  reserved  for 
those  who  will  make  profitable  use  of  them. 


Starving  the  Schools 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  is  ashamed  of 
the  Missouri  legislature: 

All  the  speakers  before  a  meeting  of  school 
principals,  incidental  to  the  convention  of  the 
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Missouri  State  Teachers’  association  in  St.  Louis, 
criticized  the  legislature  for  its  niggardly  appro¬ 
priations  for  education,  says  the  Associated 
Press. 

The  legislature  jolly  well  ought  to  be  criti¬ 
cized  or  shamed  into  a  corner.  As  now  consti¬ 
tuted,  it  thinks  of  education  as  a  factory  where 
boys  and  girls,  and  young  men  and  women,  are 
carved  into  square  or  round  pegs.  That,  of 
course,  isn’t  education.  Education,  in  its  under¬ 
graduate  sense,  is  an  introduction  to  the  world 
of  learning.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a 
man  who  has  not  trod  the  paths  of  original 
thought  is  not  educated.  Nor  is  any  man  edu¬ 
cated  who  fails  to  continue  his  education  after 
leaving  school. 

But  considered  in  its  most  elementary  phases, 
education  has  been  starved  in  Missouri.  The 
rural  schools  have  been  fed  on  crackers  and 
water.  Legislatures  seem  to  believe  Missouri 
is  a  houn’ dawg  state.  Is  it?  Or  is  it  not? 

If  it  is  not,  the  legislature,  at  its  next  session, 
will  cooperate  with  Governor  Baker  and  levy 
taxes  in  some  form  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
educational  institutions  in  dignity.  The  stand¬ 
ard  of  education  in  the  rural  districts  must  be 
raised.  The  state  university  and  the  teachers’ 
colleges  must  have  ample  appropriations. 


Pennsylvania  Heeding  California 

The  Editor  of  the  Oil  City  Derrick  in 
Pennsylvania  is  not  above  telling  his  readers 
to  note  what  the  head  man  of  the  California 
schools  in  saying: 

“Let  the  schools  do  it.’’  That,  declares  Will 
C.  Wood,  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  of 
California,  is  the  public’s  present  attitude  of 
burden-shifting. 

“The  school,’’  he  says,  “is  the  younger  brother 
of  civilization.  We  have  had  turned  over  to  us 
the  old  clothes  and  chores  of  the  older  institu¬ 
tions.” 

^  Parents  expect  the  schools  to  develop  children’s 
character. 

The  government  expects  the  schools  to  teach 
respect  for  law  and  order. 

Industry  expects  the  schools  to  train  workmen 
in  all  trades,  formerly  trained  by  long  apprentice¬ 
ship. 

Commerce  expects  the  schools  to  train  young 
men  and  women  to  fill  positions  formerly  reached 
only  through  long  experience  in  commerce  itself. 

City  congestion  and  modern  methods  of  living 


have  forced  the  schools  to  take  up  the  work  of 
teaching  sanitation,  health  education  and  hy¬ 
giene. 

And  everybody,  it  seems,  expects  the  schools 
to  solve  the  problem  of  leisure — the  right  use  of 
spare  time. 

It  is  a  large  order  and  only  the  most  dauntless 
and  inspired  educators  are  very  hopeful  that  it 
can  be  filled.  The  public,  according  to  Mr. 
Wood,  after  putting  this  heavy  burden  on  the 
schools,  has  been  niggardly  in  its  support  of 
them.  It  will  have  to  give,  sooner  or  later,  not 
only  more  money  but  more  thought  and  more 
cooperation.  The  sooner  it  gives  these  things, 
of  course,  the  better  for  the  public.” 


What  An  Education  Is 

To  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Post  of 
BuflPalo  the  prize  of  the  month  is  awarded 
for  his  publication  of  his  true  definition  of 
the  duty  and  intent  of  the  public  schools: 

What  is  an  education?  The  parent,  looking 
back  on  his  own  school  days  and  glancing  at  the 
array  of  new  text  books  in  use  during  the  present 
school  year,  is  inclined  to  wonder.  How  much 
he  learned  has  been  of  no  practical  use  to  him! 
How  much,  on  the  other  hand,  gathered  out  of 
school  during  those  impressionable  years  has 
been  of  estimated  benefit! 

“If  I  had  only  known  what  I  was  going  to  do,” 
he  is  inclined  to  say,  “how  much  better  I  might 
have  equipped  myself  for  it.” 

But  certain  things  do  not  depart.  The  ability 
to  study,  once  acquired,  is  not  quickly  lost. 
Specific  knowledge  goes  if  it  is  not  used  more  or 
less  constantly,  but  the  power  to  dig  into  a 
subject,  to  gather  its  essentials  and  apply  them 
practically,  need  never  go  if  the  student  will  keep 
his  brain  processes  in  good  working  order  by 
practice. 

Part  of  what  every  child  learns  is  this  ability 
to  study,  to  make  his  memory  work  for  him,  to 
put  his  brain  into  harness.  Another  part  is  a 
broad  survey  of  the  world  as  it  is,  some  of  its 
sciences,  a  little  of  its  historical  and  literary  tra¬ 
ditions.  He  learns  that  he  is  a  social  being,  that 
he  is  the  heir  to  a  vast  heritage  of  thought,  and 
that  life  is  not  simply  a  span  of  three-score  years 
and  ten  but  a  continuity  of  mental  lives.  Plato, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe — these  are  but  stepping 
stones  by  which  the  thought  of  mankind  has 
crossed  and  is  still  crossing  to  what  unknown 
heights. 
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Education  is  worthless  if  it  is  viewed  simply  as 
a  means  to  personal  advancement.  It  should 
not  rest  at  equipping  the  individual  for  a  com¬ 
petitive  existence.  It  fails  in  anything  but  a 
narrow  and  selfish  purpose  if  it  does  not  early 
rouse  the  child’s  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  solidarity 
of  humanity  in  this  continuous  intellectual  life 
inherited  from  the  ages.  More  than  that,  it 
should  persuade  him  to  take  a  part  in  it,  to  add 
his  quota  to  the  heaped  up  treasures  for  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  his  children’s  children  to  inherit. 

The  American  public  school  is  perhaps  making 
the  greatest  effort  so  far  to  make  a  reality  of 
human  solidarity.  It  recognizes  no  classes,  no 
divisions  based  on  economic  or  social  prestige. 
The  humblest  and  the  highest  may  meet  here 
and  be  friends.  How  much  the  public  school 
has  done  outside  of  its  curriculum  in  fostering 
those  sturdy  standards  of  democracy  and  free 
opportunity  on  which  the  hope  of  America  and 
the  world  is  based  no  one  can  say. 

Education  might  be  more  direct  and  more 
efficient  if  each  pupil  knew  in  advance  just  what 
he  was  going  to  do,  to  what  station  in  life  he  was 
to  be  called.  But  part  of  the  adventure  of  our 
American  life  is  that  no  one  knows  this.  The  boy 
whose  pants  are  patched  at  the  knee  may  be 
President  of  the  republic  a  few  decades  from  now. 
Vocational  guidance  is  bound  to  have  its  limita¬ 
tions. 

But  every  boy  and  girl  knows  one  destiny  which 
awaits  him:  He  is  going  to  be  a  citizen  in  a  free 
land.  He  is  going  to  have  to  learn  to  live  and 
work  and  play  with  his  fellows.  He  is  going  to 
be  a  part  in  a  great  social  mechanism  designed 
to  carry  humanity  farther  ahead  of  its  path. 
And  so,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  he  learns  at  school 
is  how  to  get  along  with  his  fellows,  how  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them,  how  to  make  the  puny 
individual  effort  mighty  by  combining  it  with 
numberless  other  puny  efforts.  That  is  what 
America  is  giving  to  the  world — a  lesson  in  its 
great  public  schools  of  the  essential  solidarity 
of  human  existence. 

Select  Those  Whom  You  Educate 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  tax  payers’ 
suits  were  being  brought  to  relieve  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  from  supporting  high  schools.  The 
courts  decided  high  schools  are  common 
schools  and  entitled  to  common  funds.  The 
theory  of  high  schools  as  resorts  of  ^the 
select  was  repudiated.  What  do  you  make 


out  of  this  editorial  in  the  Daily  Press  of 
Newport  News,  Virginia? 

Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  either,  when 
educational  campaigns  in  Virginia  were  carried 
on  to  arouse  interest  in  the  subject,  to  Impress 
upon  young  and  old  the  importance  of  education. 
But  that  time  is  passed.  The  people  have  be¬ 
come  so  deeply  impressed  that  the  question 
now  is  not  the  importance  of  education  but  how 
to  provide  the  facilities.  The  public  schools  are 
taxed  to  their  capacity,  in  many  places  beyond 
their  capacity  and,  the  colleges  are  turning  appli¬ 
cants  away  every  year.  In  order  to  enter  your 
boy  or  your  girl  in  any  college  of  standing,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  application  at  least  a  year  in 
advance.  And  the  colleges  of  Virginia  are  no 
exception.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  has 
reached  the  limit  of  its  facilities  and  unless  the 
State  can  find  the  money  to  enlarge  them,  no 
greater  number  of  students  can  be  accommodated 
than  are  now  enrolled.  That  is  true  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  of  the  colleges  generally  for  both  sexes 
throughout  the  State.  And  the  really  serious 
part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  State  cannot  issue 
bonds  for  the  permanent  enlargement  of  State 
institutions,  but  must  depend  upon  current  reve¬ 
nues  for  the  appropriations.  Just  how  that 
problem  is  to  be  solved;  just  how  the  General 
Assembly  is  to  meet  all  these  demands  with  the 
State’s  limited  resources  is  one  which  will  give 
the  next  session  trouble  and  plenty  of  it. 

But  coming  back  to  the  general  subject  of 
education,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  The 
Daily  Press  that  the  whole  system  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  revised  in  the  not  distant  future. 
Universal  education  is  necessary  in  a  country 
like  ours,  but  that  does  not  imply  that  every  boy 
and  every  girl  must  go  to  college,  or  even  to  grad¬ 
uate  from  the  high  school.  Eventually  the  State 
will  have  to  adopt  the  eclectic  plan,  and  select 
from  the  mass  of  children  those  who  have  shown 
capacity  and  desire  for  higher  education  with  the 
Industry  to  acquire  it.  Eventually,  the  State 
must  reduce  its  educational  system  to  a  more 
practical  basis  and  train  its  boys,  especially,  for 
the  work  that  each  is  best  qualified  by  taste  and 
talent  to  do. 

That  education  is  misdirected  and  wasteful 
which  undertakes  to  make  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor 
or  any  sort  of  a  “professional  man’’  out  of  a 
natural-bom  blacksmith.  True  education  is  that 
which  equips  a  youth  for  the  best  service  he  is 
capable  of  performing.  Education  must  be  use¬ 
ful  as  well  as  ornamental. 
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What  the  Laymen  Are  Saying  About  Their  Schools 


Opposed  to  Religious  Instruction  in  Public 
Schools 

Whatever  you  think  on  this  subject  there 
are  plenty  of  vigorous  editorials  on  the  other 
side.  This  one  is  from  the  Chicago  Journal: 

A  despatch  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
gives  the  information  that  week-day  religious 
education  for  students  has  been  assured  for 
the  city  schools  by  the  board  of  education  in 
response  to  a  petition  from  the  ministerial  as¬ 
sociation;  and  furthermore  that  children  are  to 
be  permitted  to  take  Bible  instruction  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoons,  with  school  credit,  in  their  own 
churches  on  request  of  their  parents. 

It  is  one  more  upcropping  of  medieval  tyranny 
the  very  kind  of  tyranny  that  drove  the  original 
Pilgrims  from  England  to  Holland  before  they 
came  over  to  the  new  world.  It  is  based,  as 
always,  on  the  misconception  that  the  people 
passing  the  rule  are  possessed  of  the  one  religious 
prescription  that  is  good  for  men’s  souls,  and  that 
doses  of  it  must  be  administered  to  all  as  often 
as  possible. 

This  religion,  in  some  mysterious  way,  becomes 
fruitful  in  school  children  through  compulsory 
study  of  selected  Bible  passages!  In  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  if  the  children  or  their  parents  prefer  to 
have  the  medicine  applied  out  of  school  hours, 
they  will  be  “permitted”  to  take  it  at  their  own 
churches  on  Wednesday  afternoons. 

Dayton,  Tennessee,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan,  are  of  the  same  temper  in  religious  and 
intellectual  alFairs.  They  would  seem  amusing, 
or  pathetic,  if  they  did  not  represent  a  national 
menace.  It  is  a  grave  historical  fact  that  restric¬ 
tions  on  public  teaching  by  legislative  acts  have 
been  morenumerous  within  the  last  year  than  ever 
before  in  America.  Never  before  has  such  a 
wholesale  effort  been  made  to  regulate  opinion 
and  to  penalize  minority  views. 

It  becomes  the  part  of  the  loyal  American 
citizen  who  believes  in  the  basic  principles  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  speech,  to 
fight  these  enactments,  even  if  he  is  sympathetic 
with  the  views  in  behalf  of  which  they  are  passed. 


An  Editor  with  Constructive  Criticism 

West  Virginia  is  a  live  state  educationally. 
Isn’t  this  remarkably  good  doctrine.?  The 
editor  of  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  speaks: 

The  United  States’  public  school  system  is. 


far  and  away,  the  best  in  the  world.  We  spent 
hundreds  where  other  nations  spend  tens.  Edu¬ 
cation,  more  or  less  good,  is  within  the  reach  of 
nearly  everybody.  Every  child  lives  no  great 
distance  from  a  schoolhouse.  Most  adults  have 
access  to  night  classes  and  libraries.  There  is 
very  little  excuse  for  illiteracy  anywhere  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  have  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  education.  The  highly  organized 
and  industrialized  life  of  the  hundred  and  ten 
million  Americans  requires  that  the  quality  of 
our  educational  facilities  be  constantly  Improved. 
The  colleges  and,  usually  the  normal  schools, 
are  well  endowed  and  can  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  Public  attention  should  be  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  improvement  of  the  public 
schools,  particularly  the  grades  between  the  sixth 
and  the  last  in  High  School.  That  is  where 
betterment  is  most  needed  at  this  time. 

Teaching  future  citizens  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  is  only  one  part  of  the  public  school’s  duty. 
It  is  equally  essential  that  the  pupil  learn  to  think, 
and  it  is  almost  as  necessary  that  he  be  given 
special  training  that  will  enable  him  to  earn  a 
decent  living  when  he  is  thrown  against  the  world. 
The  general  inculcation  of  ability  to  think  is 
being  arrived  at  by  the  employment  of  more, 
and  better  qualified,  teachers.  The  preparation 
for  actual  work  is  being  more  slowly  arrived  at 
through  the  growth  of  vocational  education. 


A  Measurement  Test  Needed  for  This 
Editor 

Everyone  of  you  has  a  galaxy  of  fellow 
citizens  who  twinkle,  twinkle  radiating 
gleams  like  this  reminiscent  editor  of  The 
Observer  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  The 
beauty  of  it  is,  you  cannot  prove  it.  Some 
of  us  who  endured  the  stupidities  of  the 
little  red  fool-house  fail  to  find  its  memory 
so  sweet  a  perfume: 

To  what  extent  has  education  of  the  present 
day  drifted  from  the  education  of  the  day  of  the 
little  old  red  schoolhouse .?  Certainly  the  system 
has  become  much  more  elaborate  and  the  finish 
much  more  complete.  Present  day  machinery 
gives  the  youth  of  the  land  a  broader  education 
and  turns  out  the  finished  scholar  in  much  less 
time  than  was  possible  in  the  old  days,  but  does 
it  turn  out  a  better  boy  or  girl  ?  There  are  some 
who  maintain  that  under  existing  systems,  the 
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moral  side  is  neglected.  There  was  much  of  rote 
in  the  old  schoolhouse,  but  there  was  every  day 
a  moral  lesson  which  left  an  imprint  upon  the 
plastic  mind  of  the  youth  of  that  time.  Perhaps 
the  bill  of  indictment  may  hold  good  in  respect 
to  lack  of  moral  training  in  the  schools  of  to-day. 
The  fables  in  the  old  Blue  Back,  the  moral  stories 
in  the  old  readers  do  not  seem  to  have  place  in  the 
school  literature  of  the  day.  Maybe  they  are 
considered  too  crude  and  out-of-date.  The 
youngster  of  the  present  time  might  be  disposed 
to  laugh  at  them,  but  for  all  that,  the  grand¬ 
fathers  and  grandmothers  of  to-day  will  even 
now  recount  the  lasting  impressions  made  on  the 
youthful  minds  by  the  moral  teachings  of  the  old 
school  books.  The  first  and  most  important 
thing  taught  was  respect  for  the  elders;  mothers 
and  fathers  were  held  in  reverence;  kindness  and 
love  were  drilled  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
pupils  every  day.  The  determination  of  the 
makers  of  the  old  school  books  seemed  to  be  to 
give  the  boys  and  girls  the  right  start  in  life. 
Honesty  and  truthfulness  was  the  burden  of  the 
daily  lesson;  kindness  to  animals  and  birds  was 
impressed  through  text  and  illustration,  and  the 
pupils  were  taught  to  place  high  appraisal  on 
“the  good  little  boy.” 


Criticism  of  the  Schools 

You  as  a  strategist  must  not  only  know 
your  science  but  what  the  enemy  is  planning. 
The  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  joins 
in  a  chorus  which  howled  against  Thaddeus 
Stevens  and  every  other  Pennsylvania  pro¬ 
ponent  of  good  schools: 

The  question  is  not  how  much  will  the  public 
stand  for  in  t  e  way  of  school  appropriations,  but 
where  are  w  going  to  stop  in  our  additions  to 


the  subjects  taught  and  the  so-called  “special” 
activities  of  the  educational  system? 

To  the  layman  it  would  appear  that  too  often 
real  fundamentals  are  sacrificed  to  the  frills  and 
furbelows.  Where  shall  the  home  cease  and  the 
school  begin  ?  How  much  more  of  either  variety 
or  detail  can  be  shouldered  upon  the  already  bur¬ 
dened  teacher  without  serious  injury  to  the  pupil? 
Is  to  be  well  grounded  in  a  few  important  subjects 
better  than  to  have  a  smattering  of  many  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  none?  Have  we  not  gone 
the  limit  of  elaboration  and  is  it  not  now  time 
to  revise  backward,  toward  simplification? 


It’s  the  Farmer’s  Boy 

Perhaps  you  realize  what  strikes  the  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Post  as 
significant: 

The  registrar  of  a  Southern  university  gives 
out  the  interesting  information  that  of  500  fresh¬ 
men  enrolled  this  year,  farmers’  sons  were  rep¬ 
resented  in  greater  number  than  the  sons  of  any 
other  class,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  par¬ 
ticular  university  should  be  different  in  this  re¬ 
spect  from  most  of  the  state  universities. 

The  truth  is  farmers  as  a  class  place  a  high 
value  on  education  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
willing  to  make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  in  order 
to  give  their  children  every  opportunity.  Pos¬ 
sibly  country  people  have  a  slight  advantage  over 
city  people  in  being  better  able  to  see  what 
education  is  worth.  From  the  quiet  of  the  farm 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  may  loom  larger 
than  from  amid  the  distractions  of  the  city. 

At  any  rate  the  farm  boy’s  school  is  no  longer 
simply  the  little  schoolhouse  in  his  neighborhood, 
but  the  university  of  his  state. 


We  sometimes  think  there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  we  can  treat  human 
beings  without  affection.  There  are  no  such  circumstances. 


— ^Tolstoi 


LESS  PESSIMISM,  PLEASE 

Wm.  B.  Smith,  M.  D. 


[Here  is  another  meditation  by  the  Sage  of  Kernville  which  is  in  California  and  is  the  home  of 
Dr.  (Medical)  Smith,  occasional  contributor  of  cheerful  encouragement  to  educators-l 


IN  A  RECENT  issue  of  one  of  our  pop¬ 
ular  magazines  of  a  critical  and  literary 
flavor.  Professor  Fisher  of  Dartmouth 
compares  the  last  seven  centuries  of  civi¬ 
lization  with  the  non-materialistic  standards 
and  spiritual  dominance  of  outward  events 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Education  of  the 
modern  youth  and  maid  is  rapped  hard  and 
without  mercy  and  his  social  and  moral 
faults  laid  at  the  door  of  science  and  in¬ 
dustrialism  in  modern  education.  Professor 
Fisher  tears  oflF  meat  with  the  hide  and  leaves 
the  modern  optimistic  educator  very  little 
ground  to  stand  upon. 

But  if  Professor  Fisher  dipped  his  pen  in 
vinegar,  another  author  in  the  same  issue 
of  the  same  magazine,  Henry  W.  Bunn, 
journalist,  must  have  dipped  his  in  sulphuric 
acid.  He  has  no  regard  for  hide  or  meat  but 
proceeds  to  dissect  the  whole  body  of  modern 
civilization,  tearing  out  bones  and  vital 
organs  with  a  Jovian  disregard  for  pain 
and  suflFering.  He  also  sees  nothing  but 
Dead  Sea  apples  as  the  fruit  of  our  modern 
educational  methods.  According  to  this 
puissant  wielder  of  a  doughty  pen,  “the 
Art  of  Murder  is  now  solidly  established  as 
our  characteristic  art,  as  ceramics  was  the 
characteristic  art  of  China,  sculpture  of 
ancient  Hellas,  painting  of  the  Renaissance. 
Never  again  shall  it  be  thrown  in  our  teeth 
that  our  only  arts  are  those  of  plumbing 
and  sanctimoniousness.” 

Standardized,  systematized,  individual¬ 
ized,  a  mirror  of  the  crass  ignorance  that 
enthrones  wealth,  selfishness,  and  ma¬ 
terialism  as  the  Trinity  of  Republicanism 
— these  are  some  of  the  less  objectionable 
terms  one  constantly  sees  applied  to  our 
public-school  system  and  universities.  It 


is  a  clear  evidence  of  the  inability  of  even 
intelligently  educated  men  fairly  to  compare 
their  own  times,  morals,  and  manners  with 
any  so-called  “Golden  Age”  of  antiquity. 
The  gloss  of  history  preserves  the  good  that 
men  do,  Shakespeare  and  Mark  Anthony  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If  it  does 
not  do  just  this  it  at  least  dims  the  scent  of 
evil  that  clings  to  the  garments  of  any  living 
age. 

The  successful  educator  to-day,  as  in  any 
day  of  the  past,  must  be  an  intelligent 
optimist.  He  is  not  blind  to  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  nor  to  the  shortcomings  of  his  own 
day,  but  he  does  have  the  ability  to  absorb 
the  plain  lessons  of  the  past  and  apply  the 
moral  of  them  to  his  own  present  experiences. 
From  such  analysis  and  intelligent  synthesis 
he  draws  hope  and  assurance  for  the  future. 
It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  layman  in  every 
walk  of  life  to  back  up  such  optimism  with 
every  power  of  hand  and  heart  and  brain  and 
soul  that  he  possesses.  We  know  that  the 
social  education  of  the  child  is  the  very  heart 
and  core  of  any  and  every  social,  political, 
industrial,  economic,  or  religious  problem. 
Only  as  this  twig  is  bent  aright  will  the  future 
of  our  country  be  safe  and  fairly  secure.  In 
this  aspiration  and  intelligent  struggle  alone 
lies  an  honest  chance  for  character  growth  for 
each  generation  of  men. 

It  should  be  well  worth  while  to  take  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  great  outstanding 
periods  in  human  education  and  try  to  see 
clearly  where  we  stand  to-day  in  an  honest 
comparison.  The  high  lights  are  not  hard 
to  find  nor  difficult  to  see  and  recognize,  as 
many  men  have  found  it  interesting  to  search 
out  the  ways  and  make  chronicle  of  the  way¬ 
farer.  Monroe’s  History  of  Education  gives 
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a  very  readable  account  of  the  historic 
periods  in  human  education,  but  his  accounts 
of  the  bright  particular  figures  who  domi¬ 
nated  and  directed  each  one  are  all  too  brief. 

Of  primitive  education  we  know  almost 
nothing  except  what  can  be  learned  from 
observation  of  savage  tribes  of  Africa  and 
Asia  to-day.  That  this  education  by  imi¬ 
tation  and  initiation  covers  by  far  the 
greater  space  of  human  life  we  do  know — 
how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  is 
only  conjectural.  But  let  us  be  safely  con¬ 
servative  and  say  that  the  period  of  primi¬ 
tive  education  lasted  five  hundred  thousand 
years  before  the  dawn  of  picture  writing  or 
the  clay  tablets  of  Ptah  Hotep.  Fossilized 
history  of  that  unwritten  period  shows  us 
that  men  were  even  then  gathered  into 
groups  based  on  the  family  and  the  tribe 
and,  therefore,  must  have  felt  the  need  to 
give  the  “younger  generation”  some  train¬ 
ing  and  education  looking  to  the  continuance 
of  the  individual  in  the  group  and  the  tribe. 
Probably  the  “don’ts”  were  the  thing  in 
that  “Golden  Age”  when  mankind  was 
young  and  lived  close  to  Nature.  Some¬ 
where  about  3000  years  B.  C.  we  begin  to 
have  brief  records,  and  so  on  more  copiously 
down  to  the  present  hour — a  scant  few 
50CXD  years  as  compared  with  the  time  man 
used  up  in  getting  inventive  thinking  in  his 
brain  coupled  to  productive  doing  with  his 
hands. 

Of  course  we  should  like  to  have  a  perfect 
social  state  evolved  here  and  now  for  our  own 
particular  benefit.  But  if  that  were  possible, 
what  of  to-morrow’s  education.?  This  uni¬ 
versal  aspiration  for  social  perfection  is 
disguised  under  the  term,  “mlllenlum,”  be¬ 
cause  some  theoretic  old  Israelite  had  a 
vision  of  such  a  state  lasting  a  thousand 
years.  If  it  were  possible  for  physical  man 
to  exist  in  perfection  for  a  single  thousand- 
year  period — what  of  the  future  after  that.? 
Where  would  be  the  incentive  for  growth  of 
intellect,  of  character,  of  soul.?  A  stifling 
yawn  would  be  the  characteristic  human 
gesture  long  before  that  first  millenial  period 
was  over.  Ah  no!  When  honest  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  present  attainments 


ceases  for  a  race,  that  race  will  be  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo,  and  just  as  interesting  to  the 
more  wide-awake  folks  who  will  be  digging  up 
its  graves  for  evidence  of  “curious  ways  of 
the  past.” 

The  longest  consistent  period  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  which  we  have  accurate  knowledge 
is  that  of  the  Chinese.  Confucius  lived  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ  and  his  teach¬ 
ings  are  embodied  in  the  Four  Books  and  the 
Five  Classics^  but  he  gave  the  authority  of 
twenty  centuries  to  the  teachings  that  he 
systematized.  So  the  present  system  of 
Chinese  education  covers  practically  the 
entire  period  of  written  history.  The  whole 
system  is  a  conscious  subserviency  of  the 
present  to  the  past.  The  “path  of  duty” 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  forms  and  rules 
of  conduct  of  the  past  without  change  or 
modification.  This  education  bears  the 
closest  relation  to  the  rules  of  daily  living  and 
therefore  possesses  a  distinctly  moral  charac¬ 
ter.  Though  Confucius  was  an  itinerant 
teacher,  he  has  been  deified  and  his  teachings 
are  now  the  religion  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  human  race.  So  close  as  that  has  the 
Chinese  education  come  to  our  definition  of 
a  millenium.  It  has  held  that  great  race 
asleep  but  intact  for  several  thousand  years. 
So  it  is  very  probable  that  any  other  Golden 
Age  of  the  past  would  work  out  in  an 
identical  way  for  any  race  which  directed 
its  daily  living  by  it — provided  its  mass  was 
sufficient  to  protect  its  somnolent  condition 
against  predatory  neighbors. 

Passing  over  the  other  phases  of  Oriental 
education  including  the  Persian,  Assyrian, 
Judean,  and  Egyptian  we  come  to  that  wffiich 
had  the  greatest  bearing  on  the  classical 
education  of  modern  times,  the  Greek. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  Golden 
Age  of  Pericles;  about  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle;  about  the 
poetry  of  Homer,  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles; 
about  the  warlike  narrative  of  Xenophon; 
and  about  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes — 
these  are  the  great  shining  beacon  lights  of 
Greek  influence  on  education  and  life.  But 
this  covered  a  period  of  five  hundred  years, 
from  Homer  900  b.  c.  to  the  time  of  Philip 
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of  Macedon  and  his  son,  Alexander  the 
Great  359-323  b.  c.  This  whole  period 
covered  a  social  organization  built  upon  a 
foundation  of  bloody  conquest  and  human 
slavery. 

While  the  Greek  intellectuals  were  build¬ 
ing  this  ascendency  in  philosophy  and  art, 
ignorance  was  the  portion  of  the  many  and 
knowledge  the  property  of  the  very  few 
fortunate  by  birth  or  political  accident.  A 
man,  as  such,  had  no  inherent  rights  of 
person  or  property  that  he  could  not  defend 
by  force  or  by  the  use  of  the  state  for  that 
purpose.  There  was  no  conception  among 
men  of  any  obligation  of  service,  no  thought 
of  human  brotherhood  as  an  inclusive  term, 
no  consistent  purpose  in  cooperative  control 
of  the  environment  for  the  benefit  of  men  as 
a  whole.  There  was  no  restraining  influence 
of  a  Creator  other  than  the  enlargement  of  a 
man’s  own  self  to  a  place  on  Olympus.  But 
on  this  basis  of  ignorance,  warfare,  and  mass 
slavery  was  developed  the  highest  conception 
of  aesthetic  and  philosophical  personality. 
And  the  mass  ignorance,  the  spirit  of  selfish 
acquisitiveness  and  conquest,  the  immorality 
of  slavery,  dragged  the  Golden  Age  of  Peri¬ 
cles  through  the  dirt  and  mire  of  struggling 
humanity  into  the  archives  of  history.  The 
flowering  process  took  over  five  hundred 
years,  about  ten  generations,  while  its 
destruction  by  Rome  was  accomplished  in 
one  favorable  campaign.  To  be  sure  Greek 
culture  went  over  with  the  spears  and 
chariots  of  Rome  to  be  preserved  in  western 
Europe.  But  classical  Greece  was  a  thing  of 
the  past — another  millenium  tried  and  found 
wanting! 

The  influence  of  Rome  on  education  was 
materialistic  and  ultimately  corrupt,  as  all 
physical  things  must  become  without  an 
adequate  spiritual  counterpoise  and  back¬ 
ground.  The  chief  thing  modern  men  owe 
to  Rome  is  the  idea  of  organized  systematic 
government,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a 
republic,  a  limited  monarchy,  or  an  abso¬ 
lute  empire.  The  Roman  stood  for  law  and 
order  and  organization  until  he  was  too 
enervated  by  the  immorality  of  materialism 
to  stand  for  anything.  But  this  organizing 


instinct  ingrained  in  the  Roman  fibre  of 
manhood  was  never  the  restricted  possession 
of  the  few.  Every  free  man  of  ancient 
Romagna  came  under  its  socializing  in¬ 
fluence.  Rome  of  the  emperors  was  swept 
clean  and  bare  by  the  hordes  of  savages 
from  the  woods  of  France  and  Germany, 
but  her  freemen  held  to  their  essential  social 
unity.  Italy  today  is  a  young  and  virile 
nation  and  one  of  the  factors  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  future  of  Europe.  She  will 
probably  again  succeed  in  making  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  an  Italian  lake.  Why.? 
Because  her  social  virility  was  never  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  favored  few  but  upon  the 
freemen  of  all  Italy.  This  is  a  lesson  the 
intelligent  educator  should  not  forget  in 
studying  the  history  of  the“  Boot  of  Europe.” 

This  Roman  period  of  ascendency,  ma¬ 
terial  wealth,  and  moral  decay,  was  no 
matter  of  a  generation  or  two.  It  covered 
a  full  thousand  years,  nearly  twenty  gener¬ 
ations  of  men.  And  recovery  and  regener¬ 
ation  of  this  “Young  Italy”  was  nolight  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  few  seasons,  it  is  going  on  to-day, 
fourteen  hundred  and  forty  nine  years  after 
the  fall  of  Rome  and  its  amalgamation  with 
the  Eastern  Empire.  Has  this  young  and 
regenerated  Italy  learned  the  lesson  from 
her  own  past.?  There  is  no  sound  evidence 
that  she  has  done  so,  and  much  that  argues 
that  she  has  not.  She  survived  and  shows 
power  of  recovery  because  the  freemen  of  her 
soil  all  through  the  ages  realized  their  social 
unity.  They  have  made  a  practice  of  it 
down  through  the  ages,  in  good  times  and 
bad,  though  they  may  never,  as  a  people, 
have  realized  its  spiritual  and  moral  signifi¬ 
cance.  This  business  of  ancient  Rome  and 
modern  Italy  should  give  the  wise  man  pause 
for  thought. 

But  for  a  few  hundred  years  barbarism 
triumphed  completely  except  for  the  candles 
of  “copyist  knowledge”  that  flickered  and 
burned  fitfully  in  the  cells  and  cloisters  of 
the  monasteries  of  Western  Europe.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  Dark  Ages  rays  of  light  from 
Greece  filtered  into  the  Near  East,  were 
carried  by  the  hordes  of  Arabia  back  along 
northern  Africa  and  nearly  five  hundred 
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years  after  the  fall  of  Rome  an  emasculated 
Grecian  culture  was  reintroduced  into  Spain 
by  the  conquering  Moors  and  Saracens.  Is 
not  this  tenaciousness  of  learning,  this 
vitality  of  knowledge  once  born  in  the 
minds  of  men,  a  peculiar,  a  wonderful,  and  a 
terrible  thing?  If  we  keep  in  mind  the 
probable  fact  that  five  hundred  thousand 
years  or  more  passed  over  the  generations 
of  men  before  one  glimmer  of  social  knowl¬ 
edge  became  systematized  and  written 
down,  and  that  a  meagre  five  thousand 
years,  roughly  a  hundred  generations,  brings 
us  from  that  time  down  to  the  social  status 
and  world  consciousness  of  today,  we  gain  a 
humble  sense  of  our  individual  limitations 
and  a  glorious  hope  and  faith  for  the  quicken¬ 
ing  years  ahead. 

Ignorance  is  always  prolific,  for  Nature  is 
prodigal  of  generative  energy.  Man  rules 
the  earth  and  populates  it  at  the  expense  of 
all  other  forms  of  animal  life  because  he  is 
the  biggest-brained  animal  that  Nature  has 
produced.  As  soon  as  man  became  a  social 
animal  his  power  to  maintain  himself  by 
cooperation,  by  invention,  and  by  reason 
began  to  increase  the  size  of  the  social  group¬ 
ings  enormously.  As  long  as  animal  ignor¬ 
ance  set  the  rules  for  survival  of  the  fit  on  a 
physical  basis  alone,  this  enormous  increase 
of  numbers  during  the  Middle  Ages  led 
perhaps  to  the  lowest  state  of  social  morality 
that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  The 
Roman  idea  of  organized  law  and  govern¬ 
ment  was  repugnant  to  the  barbarous  Frank 
and  German.  The  modern  word,  “Vandal,” 
is  well  applied  to  these  collectively.  Out  of 
this  fight  to  live  and  preserve  a  bare  existence 
in  the  festering  mass  of  popular  ignorance 
grew  the  Feudal  System  of  noble  landlords 
and  ignoble  servitors  and  servile  tenants. 
Professor  Fisher’s  vaunted  and  glorified  Age 
of  Chivalry.  It  is  a  commentary  on  man’s 
ability  to  benefit  by  the  lessons  of  the  past 
that  it  was  not  education  or  religion  that 
broke  up  the  Feudal  age  of  Chivalry,  but  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  which 
put  power  into  the  hands  of  the  artisan  and 
the  peasant  to  protect  himself  and  his  women 
from  the  knight  and  his  mounted  soldiery. 


And  so  we  come  down  to  the  journeys  and 
writings  of  Marco  Polo  and  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus,  liberating  men’s 
minds  from  the  thraldom  of  a  flat  earth 
teeming  with  all  sorts  of  imaginary  spirits 
and  dragons.  This,  with  the  enforcing 
power  of  gunpowder  in  the  hands  of  the 
laborer,  brought  the  Renaissance  period  of 
letters  and  education  upon  the  world  of 
society.  Fifteen  hundred  years  after  the 
clear  light  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  flickered 
and  gone  out  on  the  plains  of  Judea  to  flare 
again  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  here  and 
there  to  keep  alight  the  purity  of  the  family 
ideal  and  the  call  to  unselfish  service,  it  took 
a  material  agent  of  physical  destruction 
like  gunpowder  and  the  need  of  a  new  route 
around  the  desert  savages  to  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  to  break  up  the  crust  of  ignorance 
and  inherited  custom  in  men’s  minds  so  that 
the  saving  grace  and  idealism  of  Jesus  could 
begin  its  work  of  shaping  the  lives  of  men 
and  women. 

Not  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  year,  nor  in  a 
generation  do  we  see  the  fruits  of  any  plan 
of  education  no  matter  in  what  heroic  mould 
it  is  cast.  Progress  in  society  waits  on 
death  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  world. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  stream  of  life  be 
purged  from  its  inferior  and  unfit  elements. 
Four  score  years  and  ten  has  the  individual 
alloted  to  him  for  self  education  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  character  that  shall  be 
tolerable,  and  perhaps  here  and  there  help¬ 
ful,  to  the  social  group  which  maintains  him 
and  which  he  helps  to  maintain.  But  the 
stream  of  life  itself  flows  majestically  on, 
answering  the  call  of  the  beckoning  finger  of 
the  Ruler  of  all  life. 

Now  we  come  down  to  the  few  short  years 
of  the  modern  era  in  education  in  which  two 
great  directing  factors  make  themselves 
manifest:  the  natural  sciences  with  accele¬ 
rating  momentum  in  the  search  for  truth  in 
every  field  of  human  thought  and  action, 
and  the  idea  and  the  spirit  of  democracy 
with  its  guarantee  of  an  equal  chance  for 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to 
every  individual,  with  its  liberation  of 
womanhood  from  her  age-long  bondage  to 
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man,  and  with  its  Aladdin’s  lamp  in  hand — 
a  lamp  variously  called  Industrialism,  or 
Commercial  Supremacy,  or  the  Age  of  the 
Machine.  Professor  Fisher  speaks  of  “  Seven 
Centuries  of  Civilization”;  but  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  mistaken  here.  It  is  only  the  high 
speed  and  the  headlong  accumulation  of 
commercial  wealth  and  power  of  the  last  two 
generations  that  he  condemns  and  com¬ 
pares,  to  its  hurt,  with  the  Golden  Age  of 
Chivalry.  We  should  draw  a  more  hopeful 
lesson  from  the  past  and  apply  it  to  our  own 
time.  Man’s  mental  horizon  has  been 
immensely  broadened  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  The  progress  of  understanding  of 
the  mechanics  of  our  physical  environment 
probably  surpasses  that  of  all  the  countless 
centuries  that  went  before.  The  moral  and 
social  elements  of  progress  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  mechanical  arts — 
this  is  all  too  true — but  we  must  not  forget 
that  one  or  two  generations  of  men  mean 
little  in  the  scale  of  Eternity. 

We  know  that  it  took  the  demonstration 


of  geographic  discovery  and  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  to  break  up  the  crust  of  inherited 
thought  and  custom  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  May  we  not  reason 
that  it  took  the  demonstration  of  modern 
warfare  with  its  deadly  promise  of  winged 
death  and  gaseous  mass  destruction  in  wars 
of  the  future  to  break  up  the  inherited 
dominance  of  the  materialistic  crust  of  these 
modern  years  over  the  minds  of  men  ?  One 
generation  makes  such  a  demonstration  and 
the  succeeding  ones  profit  by  it.  Human 
nature  does  not  change  from  age  to  age  for  it 
is  the  result  of  a  slowly  developing  mental 
life  under  the  handicap  of  lessons  taught  by 
the  use  of  the  physical  senses.  The  human 
nature  of  this  flapper-jazzed  age  is  just  the 
same  good  old  human  nature  that  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  one  great  end  in  the 
years  of  the  World  War.  The  thought  of 
the  real  brotherhood  of  man  as  a  living  faith 
has  advanced  more  in  the  last  decade  than  in 
all  the  years  since  Christ  walked  and  talked 
on  the  plains  of  Judea. 


WHAT  DOES  MR.  MUSSOLINI  MEAN  TO  ME? 

John  T.  Greenan 

[As  every  thoughtful  American  knows  the  success  of  democracy  even  here  is  helped  or  hindered  by 
its  situation  everywhere  else.  Mr.  Greenan’s  study  is  timely.  It  is  pertinent  to  the  work  of  teachers. 
You  remember  John  Greenan,  I  think.  He  is  instructor  of  social  sciences,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
High  School.  He  with  Commissioner  Meredith  wrote  the  most  penetrating  textbook  on  citizenship 


yet  offered  any  public  school:  Everyday  Problems 
Mussolini?  Read  Greenan  and  meditate.] 

STRONG  men  in  government  are 
again  becoming  the  fashion.  To 
be  sure,  in  Latin  America  and  in  the 
Balkans,  they  have  always  been  held  in  very 
high  esteem,  but  now  western  Europe  seems 
to  be  turning  its  back  upon  constitutional 
government  in  favor  of  the  benevolent 
despot.  Mussolini  has  accomplished  so 
many  revolutionary  changes  in  Italy  that 
he  has  a  host  of  imitators  or  would-be  imi¬ 
tators  all  over  the  world. 

First  Riviera  in  Spain,  and  now  Pan- 


0/  American  Democracy.  What  do  you  care  about 

galos  in  Greece  have  made  themselves 
military  dictators.  Fascist  societies  are 
springing  up  in  many  countries  to  take  law 
enforcement  into  their  own  hands  because 
of  distrust  of  the  slow  and  creaking  machin¬ 
ery  of  government  by  the  people  through 
their  duly  elected  representatives.  France 
is  said  to  be  in  need  of  a  Mussolini:  there 
are  those  who  suggest  a  second  Cromwell 
for  England;  and  in  our  own  country  we 
have  in  the  past  few  years  seen  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  numerous  private  organizations 
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whose  purpose  it  is  to  do  those  things  which 
our  government  should  do  but  seems  power¬ 
less  to  do. 

Mussolini’s  Rise 

Without  doubt  the  most  spectacular  and 
romantic  figure  in  world  politics  to-day  is 
Benito  Mussolini.  The  very  fact  that 
millions  of  people  in  Italy  are  so  devoted  to 
him  that  they  are  willing  to  follow  anywhere 
he  leads  is  sufficient  proof  of  a  remarkably 
magnetic  and  inspiring  personality.  The 
story  of  his  rapid  rise  to  a  power  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  person  since  Napoleon 
makes  very  interesting  reading. 

Benito  Mussolini  was  born  42  years  ago. 
His  father  was  an  active  revolutionist  and  it 
was  natural  that  the  son  should  grow  up  a 
radical  Socialist.  As  a  young  man  Benito 
was  a  very  good  student  and  so  was  destined 
for  the  profession  of  teaching.  He  matric¬ 
ulated  at  the  University  of  Lausanne  in 
Switzerland  and  adopted  journalism  as  his 
lifework.  However,  his  revolutionary  ac¬ 
tivities  led  to  his  expulsion  from  Switzerland 
and  later  from  Austria.  Returning  to  Italy 
he  advocated  force  in  the  overthrowing  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  in  its  stead. 

At  this  time  he  was  an  unusual  Socialist, 
in  that  he  was  an  ardent  nationalist  opposed 
to  internationalism,  in  the  Socialistic  sense 
of  the  word.  He  was  very  nearly  hanged  for 
his  activities  against  the  Austrians  in  the 
Trentino,  land  which  has  since  been  restored 
to  Italy  as  a  result  of  the  World  War.  In 
1912  he  was  arrested  for  agitation  against  the 
government  because  of  its  action  in  going 
into  the  Balkan  Wars  against  Turkey. 
About  this  time  he  became  violent  in  his 
opposition  to  freemasonry.  He  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  revolutionary  uprisings  in 
Romagna  and  Tuscany  in  May  and  June 
of  1914. 

The  war  years  saw  Mussolini  change  from 
an  extreme  Socialist  to  an  extreme  nation¬ 
alist,  demanding  Italy’s  participation  in  the 
war  against  Austria  so  that  “Italia  Irre¬ 
denta”  might  be  redeemed.  His  newspaper 
Popolo  di  Italia  became  one  of  the  foremost 


newspapers  of  Italy.  He  served  in  the 
World  War  until  he  was  wounded,  when  he 
began  to  devote  himself  to  the  organization 
of  the  Fascist!. 

After  the  war  the  Socialist  party  in  Italy 
increased  in  power  and  radicalism  until 
there  seemed  real  danger  that  the  com¬ 
munist  experiment  in  Russia  would  be  re¬ 
peated  in  Italy.  Disorder  and  violence 
tended  to  increase  throughout  the  country. 
A  group  of  Fascists  sprung  into  existence: 
this  organization  was  strongly  nationalistic 
as  opposed  to  the  internationalism  of  the 
Communists.  The  Black  Shirts,  as  they 
were  called,  responded  with  violence  to  the 
violence  of  the  Communists  during  the  year 
1921,  and  during  1922  these  conflicts  were 
so  frequent  and  the  government  seemed  so 
helpless  to  stop  them  that  Italy  seemed  to 
have  fallen  into  a  state  of  anarchy. 

The  Fascist!  developed  into  a  sort  of  state 
within  a  state  and  wherever  they  thought 
that  the  government  had  been  weak  or 
inactive  they  proceeded  to  take  the  place 
of  the  government,  particularly  in  suppress¬ 
ing  the  Communists.  The  Fascist!  drove 
the  elected  Socialist  governing  officials  out 
of  Genoa;  and  they  seized  the  port  of  Naples 
in  August,  1922.  In  September  they  seized 
the  town  of  Terni,  near  Rome.  About  this 
time,  Mussolini  announced  that  the  Fascist! 
were  determined  to  govern  Italy,  and  that 
when  the  proper  time  arrived  they  would 
take  over  the  government. 

The  new  organization  obtained  funds  by 
contributions  from  the  owners  of  Industries 
who  appreciated  the  work  of  the  Fascist!  in 
eliminating  strikes.  In  other  instances  this 
new  power  took  over  the  control  of  a  number 
of  industries  and  divided  the  profits  with  the 
rightful  owners.  New  labor  unions  were 
formed,  forbidden  to  strike  or  to  join  the 
radicals. 

When  the  government  did  not  seem  vigor¬ 
ous  enough  in  Italianizing  the  Trentino 
obtained  by  Italy  as  a  result  of  the  World 
War  the  Facisti  marched  in  and  drove  out 
the  German  local  governing  officials.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  the  Fascist!  were  being  organized 
into  a  powerful  military  machine  in  antici- 
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pation  of  the  day  when  they  were  to  take 
over  the  government. 

The  ministries  of  Bonomi  and  Facta  ap¬ 
peared  unable  to  cope  with  the  anarchy 
which  resulted  from  the  conflicts  between 
the  Fascisti  and  Communists.  In  October, 
1922,  a  Fascisti  convention  held  at  Naples 
demanded  that  the  King  should  invite 
Mussolini  to  become  prime  minister  and 
take  control  of  the  government.  The  exist¬ 
ing  ministry  resigned  in  a  panic,  and  the 
King,  wishing  to  prevent  civil  war,  invited 
Mussolini  and  his  300,000  Black  Shirts  to 
take  charge  of  the  government. 

At  first  the  Fascisti  government  surprised 
everybody  by  its  conciliatory  policies.  The 
new  cabinet  was  made  up  of  representatives 
of  all  parties.  The  desire  for  the  end  of 
disorder  and  anarchy  led  the  people  to 
welcome  a  strong  government.  But  the 
Fascist  party  was  made  up  of  all  kinds  of 
radical  nationalists  and  extreme  reformers, 
and  gradually  the  extreme  element  has 
tended  more  and  more  to  get  control.  In 
December  of  that  year  the  Fascisti  decided 
to  suppress  all  armed  organizations,  except¬ 
ing  the  Fascisti  militia;  a  private  body  of 
80,000  armed  men  under  direct  orders  from 
Mussolini.  The  liberal  elements  and  former 
statesmen  of  Italy,  who  at  first  supported 
the  new  regime,  have  gradually  withdrawn 
their  support  and  either  fled  the  country  or 
become  part  of  the  opposition. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  more  important 
acts  of  the  new  government  since  its  in¬ 
ception  shows  that  Italy  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  chaotic  state  threatened  with 
communistic  revolution  to  one  in  which 
prosperity  reigns  under  the  domination  of 
a  reactionary  government  and  a  benevolent 
despot.  In  an  effort  to  present  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  conditions  as  they  are  to-day  one 
must  consider  first  the  claims  of  the  Fascisti, 
and  second  the  charges  of  the  opposition — 
and  then  draw  one’s  own  conclusions. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Fascisti 


well  as  the  formation  of  trade  associations 
comprising  employers  and  employees  from 
which  Socialists  were  excluded.  With  the 
destruction  of  the  old  labor  unions  came 
agreements  for  compulsory  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes. 

The  introduction  of  the  eight  hour  day  has 
greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  labor. 
Unemployment  has  been  greatly  lessened 
and  labor’s  earnings  greatly  increased. 

Imports  and  exports  have  been  greatly 
increased.  The  tonnage  of  the  Italian  mer¬ 
chant  marine  has  been  greatly  increased,  and 
the  navy  and  coast  defences  strengthened. 

The  deficit  in  the  government-owned 
railroads  has  been  wiped  out  and  govern¬ 
ment  expenses  generally  reduced  by  elimi¬ 
nating  useless  jobs.  Several  state  monopolies 
have  been  turned  back  to  the  direction  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  Tax  reforms  have  been 
such  as  to  encourage  the  investment  of 
capital  in  Italian  industries.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  hydro-electric  power  has  made 
possible  the  further  development  of  Italian 
industry. 

The  attempted  settlement  of  the  Italian- 
American  debt  and  the  negotiation  of  a 
^50,000,000  loan  from  the  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  Company  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  reorganized  finances  of  the  country. 

Governmental  Reforms. — ^The  educational 
system  of  Italy  has  been  reorganized  in  order 
to  train  a  middle  class  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  government. 

Gambling  has  been  prohibited. 

Government  by  experts  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted  and  the  judicial  system  has  been  re¬ 
organized  in  order  to  insure  equality  before 
the  law. 

The  army,  navy,  and  aviation  have  been 
brought  under  a  unified  command. 

Parliament  has  been  reorganized  to  pre¬ 
vent  small  “blocs”  from  holding  up  legisla¬ 
tion  desired  by  the  majority  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  Senate  has  been  reformed 
to  make  it  elective  and  to  base  representation 
upon  associations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  economic  factor  in  modern  life. 


Economic  Reforms. — Restoration  of  order 
and  prosperity  to  Italy,  was  accomplished 
by  suppressing  Communists  and  strikers  as 
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Corrupt  politics  have  been  eliminated  from 
municipal  government  by  making  7,500 
elective  mayors  in  Italy  appointive  by  the 
Premier.  Then,  too,  woman  suflfrage  is 
being  introduced  in  local  elections. 

All  persons  belonging  to  secret  societies 
have  been  prohibited  from  holding  public 
office,  and  secret  societies  have  been  required 
to  open  their  membership  lists  to  the  police. 
This  law  has  been  made  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  secret  societies  in  Italy  have  been 
so  powerful  that  they  formed  a  government 
within  the  government. 

Laws  to  suppress  agitators  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  newspapers  were  passed  in  order 
to  prevent  Communists  from  spreading 
their  propaganda  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  church  in  Italy. 

In  the  last  national  election  more  than 
sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  cast  their 
ballots  in  support  of  Fascism,  showing  that 
the  Fascist  regime  has  the  approval  of  the 
people  of  Italy. 

Reforms  in  Foreign  Affairs. — Italy  signed 
the  Locarno  treaties  as  well  as  treaties  of  com¬ 
merce  and  friendship  with  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia,  Russia,  and  Switzerland.  Italy 
has  also  added  Fiume  and  the  Dodecanese 
to  her  territory. 

The  Evil  Results  of  Fascism  in  Italy 

The  Opponents  of  Fascism  Tell  a  Different 
Story. — Italy  has  been  changed  from  a 
liberal  parliamentary  government  into  an 
absolute  despotism  with  Mussolini  ruling 
through  the  perpetual  threat  of  his  personal 
Black  Shirt  Army.  The  first  step  was  the 
elimination  of  proportional  representation 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  giving 
to  the  most  numerous  party  a  majority  of 
votes  in  the  Chamber,  thus  assuring  the 
Fascisti  absolute  power  to  pass  any  measure 
they  pleased.  Next,  the  Senate  was  changed 
from  an  appointive  body  to  one  made  up  of 
representatives  of  syndicates  of  capital  and 
labor,  controlled  by  Mussolini. 

Then,  too,  the  Prime  Minister  has  been 
made  answerable  only  to  the  King  (who 
dares  not  oppose  the  Dictator)  and  only  the 


King  can  recall  him  from  office.  The  King 
fixes  the  salary  of  the  Prime  Minister.  No 
measure  may  be  considered  by  Parliament 
unless  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  it  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  Thus,  we  see,  the  Italian 
Parliament  reduced  to  a  mere  debating  so¬ 
ciety  as  it  was  in  Germany  before  the  World 
War.  Instead  of  members  of  the  ministry 
reporting  to  the  King  they  must  now  report 
to  Mussolini,  who  has  assumed  the  King’s 
place  at  the  council  table.  Mussolini  is 
Dictator  of  Italy  by  virtue  of  his  Black 
Shirt  Army  and  the  five  portfolios  he  holds: 
foreign  affairs,  war,  marine,  air,  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  complete  disappearance  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  government  and  the  substitution  of 
absolute  government  was  signalized  when 
Mussolini  said  “Fascism  cannot  be  put  down 
save  by  force.”  At  first  Mussolini  was 
supported  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  Italy, 
but  as  constantly  increasing  arbitrary  de¬ 
crees  were  issued  without  sanction  by  Par¬ 
liament  liberal  opposition  became  stronger 
in  its  demand  for  a  return  to  parliamentary 
government  and  the  disbanding  of  the 
Fascist  militia. 

The  substitution  of  appointive  officers 
instead  of  elective  in  7,500  municipalities 
throughout  Italy  has  destroyed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  Italian  people  to  obtain 
training  in  self-government.  It  is  another 
means  by  which  the  Dictator  may  obtain 
and  hold  complete  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  through  these  “podestas”  appointed 
by  him.  These  men  will  naturally  make 
elections  safe  for  Mussolini  and  the  Fascisti. 

Freedom  of  speech,  of  press,  and  of 
elections  no  longer  exist  in  Italy.  By 
successive  decrees,  under  the  guise  of  sup¬ 
pressing  Communistic  newspapers,  all  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  government  has  been  made  a 
crime.  Words  or  acts  against  the  Premier, 
the  King,  the  State,  or  the  Pope  are  declared 
crimes.  Even  Italians  abroad  agitating 
against  Fascism  will  have  their  citizenship 
abrogated  and  their  property  confiscated. 
The  old  Hohenzollern  contention  that  once 
a  German  subject  always  a  German  has 
been  adopted  by  Mussolini,  and  all  immi- 
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grants  to  other  lands  must  retain  their 
Italian  citizenship  and  spread  the  doctrines 
of  Fascism. 

Raiding  parties  not  only  attack  socialists 
and  freemasons  but  all  other  critics  of  the 
government  as  well.  Newspaper  plants 
have  been  destroyed,  homes  raided  and  men 
mobbed.  In  view  of  the  decrees  passed 
against  secret  societies  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Italy  threw  off  the  Austrian  yoke 
and  became  a  nation  as  the  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  secret  society  of  Carbonari 
reorganized  into  “Young  Italy”  and  di¬ 
rected  by  the  first  great  modern  Italian 
statesman,  Mazzini. 

In  July,  1924,  a  rigid  system  of  press 
censorship  was  put  into  effect  which  was  so 
broad  in  its  scope  it  permitted  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  any  critical  newspaper.  The  Man¬ 
aging  Board  of  the  Italian  Press  Association 
was  dissolved  by  the  government  and 
Fascists  appointed  to  their  places.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
driven  from  Rome  because  of  criticism 
contained  in  his  dispatches  to  his  paper. 
The  protests  of  five  other  correspondents  of 
leading  American  newspapers  accomplished 
nothing. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  London 
Times  wrote  an  editorial  condemning  Mus¬ 
solini.  In  his  demand  for  an  apology  Mus¬ 
solini  claimed  that  Fascism  had  3,000,000 
adherents.  The  Times  then  asked  by  what 
right  the  Fascist!  3,000,000  could  claim  to 
represent  a  nation  of  40,000,000,  and  why 
it  was  necessary  to  gag  the  press,  and  forbid 
freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

In  the  election  of  April,  1924,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  was  prevented  from  holding  political 
meetings;  the  counting  of  the  ballot  was 
manipulated  and  their  campaign  material 
was  seized  in  the  post  offices;  they  were  not 
permitted  to  help  supervise  polling  places 
or  to  count  the  ballots;  and  clubs  of  working¬ 
men  opposed  to  the  Fascist  had  their  club 
houses  destroyed.  Leaders  of  associations 
of  war  veterans  who  opposed  Fascism  were 
removed  from  office  by  the  government. 

The  Black  Shirts  are  made  up  largely  of 
young  hoodlums  who  are  prone  to  take  the 


law  into  their  own  hands,  and  so  in  spite 
of  Mussolini’s  desire  for  peace  and  order 
these  young  Fascists  cannot  be  restrained. 
Any  opposition  or  criticism  of  the  Fascist! 
leads  to  acts  of  violence  which  are  usually 
explained  as  reprisals  for  attacks  by  Com¬ 
munists.  Communists,  Socialists  and  free¬ 
masons  are  mobbed,  and  their  homes  burned 
in  this  attempt  to  wipe  out  all  opposition 
by  force. 

While  Mussolini  publicly  deplores  violence 
and  demands  order,  the  “savage”  Farinacci, 
just  deposed  as  Secretary-General  of  the 
F  asclst  Party,  publicly  approves  of  violence  in 
destroying  opposition  to  Fascism.  There  has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  for  the  violent 
Fascists  as  represented  by  Farinacci  to  get 
more  and  more  control  in  the  party  just  as  in 
the  French  and  Russian  revolutions  the  ex¬ 
tremists  finally  overruled  the  moderates  and 
so  enjoyed  a  “red  terror”  or  a  “white  terror.” 
Even  so  great  a  statesman  as  former  premier 
Orlando  was  so  badly  mobbed  that  he  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  saying 
that  liberty  was  dead  in  Italy.  Matteoti, 
the  young  Socialist  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  was  murdered  by  the  “savages” 
because  he  had  in  his  possession  documents 
which  he  was  going  to  use  in  the  Chamber 
to  expose  the  grafters  in  the  Fascist  govern¬ 
ment;  and  now  after  two  years  his  murderers 
have  been  exonerated. 

Mussolini,  like  Napoleon,  has  tried  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope  and  to 
end  the  long  conflict  between  Church  and 
State  in  Italy.  However,  on  December  14th 
at  the  Consistory  which  created  four  new 
Cardinals,  the  Pope,  expressing  his  gratifi¬ 
cation  for  the  escape  of  Mussolini  from 
assassination,  said  that  the  Church  was 
opposed  to  that  kind  of  liberalism  or  socia¬ 
lism  which  led  to  anarchy,  but  it  was  also 
opposed  to  a  dictatorship. 

The  claim  that  the  Fascist  regime  has 
wonderfully  improved  the  lot  of  the  laboring 
man  has  been  answered  by  President  William 
Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
President  Green  said  that  Fascism  had 
destroyed  the  right  of  labor  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively,  and  that  Mussolini  was  the  tool 
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of  capital  in  suppressing  labor  unionism  in 
Italy.  It  was  his  opinion  that  Fascism  was 
every  bit  as  bad  as  Communism  in  Russia, 
and  that  both  were  dangerous  to  real  de¬ 
mocracy. 

So  far  as  educational  reforms  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  Fascists  are  merely  trying  to  instill 
their  doctrines  in  the  mind  of  youth  so  that 
the  Fascist  control  of  the  government  may 
be  made  secure  for  the  future.  Boys  of  from 
9  to  17  years  are  being  formed  into  Black 
Shirt  groups  and  taught  that  force  is  the 
great  principle  of  life;  that  liberty  is  a  de¬ 
lusion  and  a  snare;  and  that  Italy  is  destined 
to  revive  the  glory  of  the  old  Roman  Empire. 
Compulsory  universal  military  training  for 
all  youth  is  to  be  the  means  to  this  end. 
Already  force  has  been  used  to  Italianize 
the  Austrians  in  the  Tyrol  territory  recently 
obtained  by  Italy.  The  methods  used  are 
similar  to  those  which  Germany  used  to 
Prussianize  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  Heroes  Mussolini  Worships 

It  has  been  well  said  that  we  can  judge 
a  man  by  the  kind  of  company  he  keeps. 
But  of  even  greater  importance  in  “getting 
a  line”  on  a  man  is  the  kind  of  mental  com¬ 
pany  he  keeps.  The  heroes  he  worships, 
the  ideals  he  has  assimilated,  the  books  he 
reads:  these  are  sure  indications  of  calibre 
and  character. 

Mussolini  has  worshipped  three  famous 
men  for  so  long  that  they  have  become 
reincarnated  in  him.  They  are  Julius 
Caesar,  Machiavelli,  and  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
career  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  he  lives  again  in  Mussolini. 
He  has  a  bust  of  Julius  Caesar  in  his  private 
office,  and  in  photographs  of  the  Prime 
Minister  an  effort  to  appear  like  Caesar  is 
apparent.  Mussolini  said:  “Julius  Caesar 
is  my  ideal,  my  master — the  greatest  man 
who  ever  was.” 

Both  Mussolini  and  Caesar  appeared  upon 
a  scene  of  great  confusion  with  an  army  at 
their  command  with  which  they  seized 
power.  The  coming  of  both  to  power  marks 


the  disappearance  of  liberal  government  and 
the  establishment  of  a  military  dictatorship. 
Both  proceeded  to  centralize  the  government 
of  all  Italy  and  to  gather  this  power  into  their 
own  hands.  Just  as  Caesar  preferred  to  rule 
through  republican  forms,  and  thus  to  let  the 
people  continue  to  believe  that  they  were 
governing  themselves  through  their  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  so,  too,  Mussolini  has  thus  far 
maintained  the  pose  tha^he  is  subordinate 
to  the  King  of  Italy.  (They  are  alike  in 
that  they  both  brought  about  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  government,  making  it  much 
more  efficient.  Both  men  combined  to  a 
remarkable  degree  great  patriotism  and  great 
personal  ambition.  Both  knew  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Latin  temperament  and  knew 
how  to  exploit  its  love  of  the  dramatic  and 
the  picturesque.  Julius  Caesar  had  just 
outlined  great  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Roman  Empire  when  he  was  assassin¬ 
ated  by  rivals  who  suspected  that  he  wished 
to  make  himself  king. 

This  Roman  Empire  over  which  Caesar 
ruled,  embraced,  very  nearly,  the  whole  of 
the  Mediterranean  World.  It  is  Mussolini’s 
dream  and  one  which  he  continually  holds  up 
before  the  Italian  people,  to  revive  this  great 
Roman  Empire. 

Niccolo  Machiavelli  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a 
famous  statesman  of  the  republic  of  Flor¬ 
ence.  As  secretary  of  state  and  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  he  formulated  a  system  of  statesmanship 
based  upon  the  philosophy  that  the  end 
justified  the  means.  Accordingly  his  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government  as  contained  in  his 
famous  work  “The  Prince”  included  the 
following:  that  success  is  to  be  gained  at  any 
price;  broken  pledges,  treachery,  duplicity, 
and  cunning  are  all  a  part  of  the  game  of 
statecraft.  His  ideal  was  the  other  extreme 
from  open  diplomacy.  According  to  him 
rulers  were  not  answerable  to  anybody  for 
their  actions.  In  this  hand-book  for  rulers 
he  discussed  how  princes  may  best  keep  the 
conquered  in  subjection,  and  how  many 
people  it  is  wise  for  a  ruler  to  kill  in  order  to 
maintain  his  power.  Prom  his  reading  of 
history  he  concluded  that  ruthlessness  pays. 
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Napoleon  and  other  more  recent  leaders 
(who  believed  that  “treaties  are  mere  scraps 
of  paper,”  “necessity  knows  no  law,” 
“blood  and  iron”  make  nations)  have  been 
disciples  of  Machiavelli. 

The  voice  of  Machiavelli  was  heard  again 
through  that  of  Mussolini  when  he  said: 

“A  government  that  must  rule  must  not 
be  bothered  about  the  moralities  of  certain 
tactics.  There  are  no  laws  as  to  how  a 
State  should  apply  its  tactics  for  success.” 

Then  there  is  that  great  genius  for  good 
and  evil  who  turned  Europe  into  a  bloody 
battlefield  for  more  than  a  dozen  years, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  came  upon 
the  scene  when  revolutionary  France  was 
just  getting  its  breath  after  the  Reign  of 
Terror;  and  all  was  confusion.  His  wonder¬ 
ful  campaigns  in  Italy  gave  him  a  loyal 
army  at  his  back  as  well  as  the  adulation  of 
the  French  people.  Even  as  a  very  young 
lieutenant  of  artillery  he  is  described  for  us 
as  “capricious,  haughty,  excessively  self- 
centered — with  great  self-esteem,  is  am¬ 
bitious,  with  aspirations  that  will  stop  at 
nothing.”  A  few  years  later  a  contemporary 
described  him  as  “of  thin,  sallow  face,  sharp, 
metallic  voice,  abrupt,  imperious  gesture, 
a  glance  that  cowed  and  terrified.”  Napo¬ 
leon  said,  “I  love  power — as  a  musician 
loves  his  violin.” 

Although  both  have  had  nothing  but  scorn 
for  democracy,  they  have  had  that  elusive 
quality  of  personal  magnetism  which  enabled 
them  to  inspire  devotion  in  their  followers. 
They  are  alike  in  their  ability  to  stage  dra¬ 
matic  situations  which  appealed  to  the 
Latin  love  for  action  and  grandeur.  We 
are  told  of  Napoleon  that  “He  could  cajole 
in  the  silkiest  tones,  could  threaten  in  the 
iciest,  could  shed  tears  or  burst  into  violence, 
smashing  furniture  or  bric-a-brac  when  he 
felt  that  such  actions  would  produce  the 
desired  effect.” 

Mussolini  gained  the  premiership  by  a 
display  of  force  by  his  Black  Shirt  army; 
while  Napoleon  overthrew  the  Directory  by 
a  coup  d'etat. 

Napoleon,  too,  reorganized  the  govern¬ 
ment,  gathering  into  his  own  hands  through 


the  appointive  power  control  of  municipal 
offices  which  were  formerly  elective.  Be¬ 
sides  his  military  genius  he  ranks  as  a  great 
statesman  by  virtue  of  his  great  reforms 
within  France.  His  Code,  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  reorganization  of  the  finances,  his 
Concordat  with  the  Church:  these  are  but  a 
few  of  his  accomplishments.  Many  of  these 
accomplishments  have  already  been  copied 
by  Mussolini  to  the  great  benefit  of  Italy. 

Napoleon,  too,  did  not  believe  in  freedom 
of  speech  of  press,  or  assembly,  or  intellect; 
and  his  punishment  for  those  who  refused 
to  conform  with  his  ideas  was  savage.  He 
knew  how  to  make  himself  Emperor  of  the 
French  through  an  approving  vote  of  the 
people  when  the  elections  were  properly 
supervised  by  his  officers. 

Napoleon  was  the  busiest  man  in  Europe, 
w’orking  from  12  to  20  hours  a  day  for  the 
glory  of  France  and  to  satisfy  his  ambition. 
He  imitated  both  Julius  Caesar  and  Charle¬ 
magne;  just  as  Mussolini  today  imitates  him. 

Mussolini  Condemns  Democratic  Gov¬ 
ernments 

In  an  interview  with  Lady  Drummond- 
Hay,  representing  the  London  Daily  Press^ 
Premier  Mussolini  said:  “There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  liberty,  which  exists  but  in 
the  imagination  of  philosophers  who  seek 
their  impractical  philosophy  from  the  skies.” 
He  condemns  parliamentary  government  as 
being  antiquated,  slow,  and  unwieldy  and 
inefficient. 

Mussolini  may  be  right.  He  may  be  the 
pioneer  who  will  prove  to  us  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  past  thousand  years  toward 
more  democratic  governments  is  an  evil  one. 
But  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  him 
because  he  seems  to  be  going  contrary  to  all 
the  facts  of  recent  history  as  well  as  against 
the  political  ideals  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  the  past  hundred  years. 

Premier  Baldwin  recently  made  a  state¬ 
ment  which  led  to  Mussolini’s  demand  for 
an  apology.  Premier  Baldwin  said:  “I 
have  been  told  that  this  country  wants  a 
Mussolini.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
chief  minister  of  a  great  country  like  Italy, 
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but  I  know  the  temperament  of  my  own 
people.  The  English  people  will  not  tolerate 
a  dictator.”  At  least  the  English  people 
seem  to  be  steadfast  in  their  faith  in  de¬ 
mocracy  even  though  others  may  be  waver¬ 
ing,  in  their  desire  to  get  quick  results 
through  the  medium  of  a  strong  man. 

Viscount  Bryce  on  Democracy 

The  greatest  study  ever  made  of  demo¬ 
cratic  governments,  their  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures,  was  that  one  made  by  the  late  Viscount 
Bryce  of  Great  Britain,  one  time  ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  After  several  years 
of  study  and  as  the  result  of  a  life  devoted 
to  statecraft  he  presented  his  conclusions  in 
a  work  of  two  volumes — Modern  Democ¬ 
racies.  Bryce’s  conclusions  which  seem  to 
have  the  support  of  history,  were  as  follows: 

As  this  chapter  closes  the  comments  to  be  made 
on  the  working  of  Governments  in  the  Six  Demo¬ 
cratic  countries  described,  I  may  here,  before 
passing  on  to  the  present  aspects  of  democracy 
over  the  world,  sum  up  in  a  few  propositions  cer¬ 
tain  broad  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from 
a  review  of  modem  popular  governments.  They 
are  stated  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  already 
mentioned,  in  the  case  of  particular  countries. 

MERITS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

I.  It  has  maintained  order  while  securing 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  citizen. 

II.  It  has  given  a  civil  administration  as 
efficient  as  other  forms  of  government 
have  provided. 

III.  Its  legislation  has  been  more  generally 
directed  to  the  welfare  of  the  poorer 
classes  than  has  been  that  of  other  gov¬ 
ernments. 

IV.  It  has  not  been  inconstant  or  ungrateful. 

V.  It  has  not  weakened  patriotism  or  cour¬ 
age. 

FAULTS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

VI.  It  has  been  often  wasteful  and  usually 
extravagant. 

VII.  It  has  not  produced  general  contentment 
in  each  nation. 

VIII.  It  has  done  little  to  Improve  International 
relations  and  insure  peace,  has  not  di¬ 
minished  class  selfishness  (witness  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand),  has  not  fostered 


a  cosmopolitan  humanitarianism  nor 
mitigated  the  dislike  of  men  of  different 
colour. 

IX.  It  has  not  extinguished  corruption  and 
the  malign  influences  wealth  can  exert 
upon  government. 

X.  It  has  not  removed  the  fear  of  revolution. 

XI.  It  has  not  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
State  a  sufficient  number  of  the  most 
honest  and  capable  citizens. 

BRYCe’s  CONCLUSION  ON  DEMOCRACY 

XII.  Nevertheless  it  has,  taken  all  in  all, 
given  better  practical  results  than  either  the 
Rule  of  One  Man  or  the  Rule  of  a  Class,  for  it 
has  at  least  extinguished  many  of  the  evils  by 
which  they  were  defaced. 

What  Next  in  Italy 

Mussolini  has  been  clamping  down  the  lid 
so  tight  in  Italy  that  an  explosion  threatens 
at  any  moment.  He  realizes  that  his  life 
is  threatened  from  all  sides  and  yet  he  does 
not  falter.  Will  he  meet  the  fate  of  his 
great  hero,  Julius  Caesar? 

The  Associated  Pressy  in  a  dispatch  from 
Rome  dated  December  5th,  quotes  Musso¬ 
lini  as  saying  of  the  Fascist  coup  d'etaty  “It 
was  not  only  a  change  in  the  government, 
but  a  real  political  and  social  revolution, 
which  in  all  probability  will  leave  nothing 
of  that  which  constituted  the  old  regime.” 

Must  the  King,  too,  as  a  part  of  the  old 
regime  disappear?  Will  Mussolini  be  forced 
by  ambition  or  circumstances  to  reach  out 
for  the  crown  as  did  both  Caesar  and  Na¬ 
poleon  ? 

Does  this  revolution  at  which  Mussolini 
hints  include  a  reign  of  terror  as  did  the 
French  and  Russian  revolutions,  or  does  it 
mean  an  evolution  similar  to  the  industrial 
evolution  ? 

Mussolini  is  undoubtedly  doing  his  utmost 
to  restrain  his  followers  from  violence,  but 
if  his  leadership  should  falter  will  the  “sav¬ 
age”  elements  in  his  party  as  represented 
by  Farinacci,  through  their  very  ferocity  of 
persecution,  force  the  opposition  into  bloody 
revolt  ? 

Mussolini  inspires  the  Italian  people  to 
follow  him  because  of  the  picture  he  paints 
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to  them  of  a  revived  glorious  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  To  him  this  may  simply  mean  a 
revival  of  art,  industry,  and  power;  but  to 
the  mob  it  means  territorial  conquest.  They 
talk  of  regaining  Malta  from  Britain,  Corsica 
and  Nice  from  France,  the  cantons  of  Licino 
and  Grisons  from  Switzerland,  and  Dalmatia 
from  Jugo-Slavia.  Already  the  Brenner 
Guards  are  forming  to  storm  the  Brenner 
Pass  over  the  Alps.  First  the  Adriatic,  and 
then  the  Mediterranean  must  be  made  into 
Italian  lakes. 

It  is  a  very  short  step  from  glorifying 
force  in  suppressing  enemies  at  home,  to 
using  it  against  the  “barbarians”  without, 
who  possess  coveted  territory.  Is  Italy 
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soon  to  imitate  the  military  exploits  of 
Caesar  and  Napoleon? 

History  seems  to  tell  us  that  dictators, 
like  strong  drugs,  may  result  in  more  harm 
than  good.  If  merely  used  to  carry  a  patient 
through  a  crisis  they  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  Kill  or  cure:  beware  of  dangerous 
after  effects. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  prefers  to  stick  to  de¬ 
mocracy.  Experience  has  taught  him  to 
agree  with  Viscount  Bryce,  that  Democracy 
“has,  taken  all  in  all,  given  better  practical 
results  than  either  the  Rule  of  One  Man  or 
the  Rule  of  a  Class,  for  it  has  at  least  ex¬ 
tinguished  many  of  the  evils  by  which  they 
were  defaced.” 


YOUTH  OUT  OF  BOUNDS 

Anna  Shumaker 

[“Different,”  “real,”  “intimate,”  “inside,”  characterize  this  account  of  a  remarkable  meeting 
written  by  a  youngster  who  was  of  it.  Miss  Shumaker  is  a  student  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.] 


Modern  youth  has  come  in  for  more 
than  its  usual  share  of  castigation 
at  the  hands  of  its  contemporary 
elders,  but  with  sublime  and  undismayed 
indifference  it  continues  pushing  aside  cus¬ 
tom  and  tradition  and  extending  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  its  liberties  in  accordance  with 
youth’s  age-old  but  ever-recurring  demand  for 
expansion.  One  of  the  most  recent  examples 
of  this  appropriative  ebullition  was  the 
Intercollegiate  World  Court  Conference  held 
at  Princeton  during  December  where  three 
hundred  fresh  young  undergraduates  under¬ 
took  to  advise  the  United  States  Senate  how 
to  behave! 

One  of  us,  “treading  the  borderland  dim” 
’twixt  youth  and  maturity,  through  a  for¬ 
tuitous  accident,  found  herself  one  of  “the 
delegates”  on  a  train  bound  for  Princeton. 
We  confess  to  having  felt  a  sense  of  benign 
superiority  toward  the  avowed  purposes  of 
the  Conference — “To  express  the  mature 


undergraduate  opinion  of  the  United  States 
on  the  World  Court.”  After  all,  they  were 
only  “kids”  who  had  called  this  conference. 
It  would  be  fine  to  see  what  Princeton  was 
like,  to  hear  the  Lenroot-Darrow  debate 
and  the  other  speeches.  “Just  two  more 
stations.  Perhaps  we  should  have  ‘boned 
up’  on  this  literature  telling  what  Borah  has 
‘against’  the  World  Court.  Occasionally 
these  young  fellows  are  rather  keen  about 
current  affairs.  It  is  surprising,  sometimes, 
to  hear  them  talk.  Still,  I  suppose  they  get 
it  from  their  professors.  There  are  some 
tremendous  minds  on  the  faculties  of  our 
colleges  today.” 

From  the  windows  of  the  homeward-bound 
train,  our  eyes  absently  traced  the  miles  of 
parallel  blue  rails  skimming  along  beside 
us  as  insistently  as  the  perplexing  question 
to  which  our  thoughts  clung — “What  ails 
our  youth  ?”  A  gleam  of  sun  touched  the 
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blue  rails  to  fire  and  flamed  in  the  cutting 
answer,  “What  ails  us  that  we  think  any¬ 
thing  ails  our  youth?” 

The  Princeton  Conference  was  a  gathering 
of  undergraduates  representing  about  250 
colleges  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  “expressing  the 
mature  undergraduate  opinion  on  the  World 
Court”  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  “con¬ 
sidering  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
organization  through  which  undergraduate 
opinion  on  national  and  international  affairs 
might  be  effectively  expressed.”  During  the 
two  days  the  Conference  was  in  session,  and 
immediately  following  its  close,  the  press 
gave  more  or  less  space  to  the  proceedings  in 
serious  or  facetious  vein  according  to 
whether  their  editorial  policies  were  dom¬ 
inated  by  liberal  or  conservative  tendencies. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  Conference 
made  but  a  modest  ripple  on  the  heaving 
bosom  of  public  affairs,  and  now,  several 
months  later,  is  entirely  forgotten  except  in 
the  minds  of  the  youthful  participants  them¬ 
selves.  However  that  may  be,  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Conference,  as  the  audible  expression  of 
a  certain  promising  movement,  has  a  sig¬ 
nificance  far  greater  than  the  contemporary 
observer  may  at  first  realize. 

The  fact  that  several  hundred  high- 
spirited  undergraduates  met  and  decided  by 
a  vote  of  244  to  4  that  they  were  in  favor  of 
United  States  entry  into  the  World  Court 
does  not,  in  itself,  mean  anything.  Neither 
do  the  resolutions  that  were  sent  to  the 
President.  There  was  more  involved  than 
the  youthful  desire  to  make  themselves  heard 
and  the  permanent  intercollegiate  student 
organization  which  was  effected,  even  if 
ultimately  unsuccessful,  is  significantly  more 
than  a  “meaningless,  sporadic  gesture.” 
There,  within  a  tew  hundred  feet  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hall,  where  the  meetings  were  held, 
could  be  seen  through  the  trees  Old  Nassau 
Hall,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
another  earnest  conference  crystallized  the 
unwritten  feelings  of  an  age  in  that  momen¬ 
tous  First  Continental  Congress.  It  was 
something  more  than  sentiment  which 


caused  these  youngsters  to  glow  with  a  sense 
of  kinship  to  their  famous  predecessors. 
The  Princeton  Conference  is,  in  its  way,  just 
as  truly  an  historic  occasion  as  that  First 
Congress. 

To  begin  with,  the  Princeton  Conference 
was  unique  in  being  the  first  national  student 
conference  ever  held  in  America  which  was 
conceived  by  students,  arranged  by  students, 
attended  and  participated  in  by  students 
without  faculty  or  other  advisers,  and  which, 
though  being  distinctively  a  student  affair, 
dealt  with  a  particularly  vital  national  issue. 
It  was  unique  in  being  taken  seriously  by  the 
press  and  the  public,  and  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  by  the  students  themselves. 

To  those  who  are  interested  enough  to 
interpret  the  signs,  it  signifies  that  American 
youth  is  awaking  from  its  intellectual  inertia, 
stirred,  perhaps,  by  the  ferment  among  those 
Old-World  youths  who  have  been  making 
themselves  felt  in  their  anxiety  to  take  part 
in  the  cultural,  social,  and  economic  regener¬ 
ation  of  their  respective  countries.  The 
“Youth  Movement  of  Germany,”  “Young 
China,”  “The  Student  Haven  at  Prague,” 
the  activities  of  the  “student-workmen” 
in  England — all  these  show  that  the  young 
people  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  lately  been 
about  their  business.  The  vigorous  sounds 
of  hewing  and  hacking  have  intrigued  the 
ears  of  American  youth.  A  dawning  aware¬ 
ness  of  their  own  peculiar  opportunities  is 
sobering  the  thinking  minority  to  the  cre¬ 
ative  possibilities  before  them.  With  eyes 
on  their  Old-World  brothers  they,  too,  are 
beginning  to  believe  that  the  best  prepar¬ 
ation  for  intelligent  participation  in  life  is 
to  be  had  not  only  through  engaging  in  the 
romantic,  artificial,  exclusive  hot-house  of 
campus  activities,  but  through  taking  a  hand 
in  real  life  affairs. 

But,  in  thus  reaching  out  to  include  within 
their  college  curriculum,  life  itself,  as  it  is 
lived  in  contemporary  society,  the  inevitable 
conflict  between  liberal,  impulsive  youth 
and  conservative,  restraining  age  is  bound 
to  occur.  Sounds  of  opposition  are  coming 
from  two  quarters — from  the  “old  ones” 
within  the  college  walls,  and  from  the 
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“old  ones”  of  the  world  outside  academic 
circles. 

In  the  first  place,  the  principles  of  de¬ 
mocracy  are  still  being  ignored  hy  the  clutch¬ 
ing  hands  of  paternalistic  administrations. 
The  ideals  of  the  “free  education”  move¬ 
ment  are  not  yet  being  applied  in  the  realm 
of  higher  education.  But  American  youth 
will  not  be  limited  to  the  “safe”  role  of 
passive  learner.  They  are  beginning  to 
make  large  gestures  informing  the  world 
that  some  one  besides  the  faculty  and  pro¬ 
fessors  has  the  right  to  do  some  thinking 
in  our  colleges.  And  when  we  come  to  think 
of  it,  why  should  student  activities  wither 
under  the  repressive  chaperonage  of  unsym¬ 
pathetic  “regulations”?  What  hoary  tra¬ 
dition  is  so  valuable  that  it  must  be  upheld 
at  the  cost  of  youth’s  most  valuable  contri¬ 
bution — the  creative  spirit?  Furthermore, 
what  really  valid  objections  are  there  to 
student  participation  in  the  determination 
of  institutional  policies?  Is  there,  after 
all,  any  fundamental  reason  why  students 
shouldn’t  be  represented  on  faculty  com¬ 
mittees  and  councils? 

That  students  have  energetic  allies  among 
the  instructors  and  administrators  them¬ 
selves  is  evidenced  in  the  following  statement 
made  by  Henry  Noble  McCracken,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Vassar  College,  in  The  New  Student: 
“If  college  students  are  old  enough  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  marriage,  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  compulsory  military  service,  to  be 
drafted  in  time  of  war,  and  to  support  them¬ 
selves  during  their  education,  they  are  surely 
old  enough  to  be  taken  seriously  in  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  concern  them  most — their  own 
education  and  their  life  as  students.” 

In  the  second  place,  the  “old  ones ’’outside 
the  college  walls  are  inclined  to  look  upon 
youth’s  desire  to  feel  himself  a  factor  in  the 
larger  work  of  civilization  as  a  huge  joke. 
They  insist  upon  keeping  him  in  a  nice 
gilded  cage  of  playful  insignificance.  The 
great  T.  B.  M.  (Tired  Business  Man)  is  glad 
to  assume  the  part  of  Munificent  Raingold 
for  a  gigantic  stadium,  but  frowns  hesitantly 
over  scholarships  and  student  projects. 
Difficult  as  it  is  for  the  average  citizen  to 


believe  that  creative  thinking  can  be  done 
by  a  student  at  college.  Old  Father  Public 
Opinion  will  in  time  be  forced  to  make  room 
for  a  new  child  at  his  table.  Young  Student 
Opinion  has  at  last  decided  to  come  in  from 
the  football  game  and  the  “frat”  dance  and 
is  beginning  to  clear  his  throat  on  Public 
Affairs. 

And  why  should  we  smile  and  dub  them 
“excited,”  “youthful  idealists”  when  they 
try  to  take  a  hand  in  the  world’s  affairs? 
Age  has  not  shown  such  sapiency  in  conduct 
that  it  can  afford  to  take  a  lofty  attitude 
toward  its  juniors.  The  viewpoints  held  by 
some  of  the  thinking  youth  of  today  are  the 
most  mature  sagacity  when  compared  to  the 
teething-ring  drool  emitted  by  some  of  our 
public  men.  The  undergraduate  delegates 
to  the  Princeton  Conference  could  not  find 
time  enough  to  express  their  ready  pro- 
and  anti-Court  arguments;  but  a  United 
States  Senator  has  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
drone  for  two  hours  through  a  magazine 
article  written  thirty  years  ago  because  he 
himself  cannot  think  of  anything  sensible 
to  say.  A  United  States  Senator  “has  a 
good  time”  reading  the  foreign  names  of 
the  Court  Judges  by  way  of  emphasizing 
that  Latins,  Slavs,  Japanese,  and  Chinese 
would  have  a  voice  in  World  Court  decisions. 
But  the  “young  parents”  of  the  National 
Student  Federation  face  down  race  prejudice 
and  hardily  elect  a  colored  delegate  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  on  a  committee.  It  is  “wise” 
youth  that  is  today  sealing  fast  friendships 
with  the  youth  of  other  nations  and  races 
and  which  put  to  shame  such  infantile  “good 
times”  as  the  august  Senator  indulges  in. 
It  is  youth  that  is  laying  the  foundations  for 
international  peace  and  understanding  by 
joining  hands  in  a  worldwide  “League  of 
Youth,”  the  spirit  of  which  must  inevitably 
result  in  the  “League  of  Nations”  from 
which  the  “old  ones”  so  stubbornly  hold 
aloof.  It  is  when  youth  begins  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  administration  of  its  own  edu¬ 
cation  and  seriously  assumes  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  the  democratic  privileges  entail 
that  American  colleges  and  universities  will 
become  influential  centers  of  thought  and 
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learning,  instead  of  being  merely  expensive 
short-cuts  to  social  standing  and  professional 
success. 

However,  no  one  could  be  so  naive  as  to 
expect  sudden  wonders  to  be  performed  by 
the  “collegians”  of  America.  The  sad  fact 
mbst  still  be  faced  that  the  “thinking  few” 
comprise  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
the  teeming  student  bodies  that  crowd  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  But  they 
have  made  a  beginning,  and  there  are  great 
possibilities  before  them.  Their  glowing 
idealism  is  contagious,  the  “awakening”  is 
healthy.  It  will  be  a  strong  movement  if  it 
can  steer  safely  between  the  Scylla  of  internal 
indifference  and  the  Charybdis  of  external 
and  administrative  opposition,  and  when  full 
grown,  avoid  becoming  the  victim  of  some 
Giant  Interest  seeking  a  vehicle  for  Selfish 
Propaganda. 

And  finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
“youth”  and  “age”  are  terribly  relative 


terms — and  neither  is  a  matter  of  years. 
The  qualities  of  “idealism”  and  “open- 
mindedness”  supposedly  more  prominent 
in  those  who  have  spent  but  one  score  years 
on  this  planet  are  sometimes  not  so  deplor¬ 
ably  lacking  in  those  who  are  nearing  three- 
score-and-ten.  They  say  youth  is  “ideal¬ 
istic”  because  it  is  not  weighted  down  with 
responsibilities,  but  so  is  age — when  it  has 
not  allowed  “responsibility”  and  “selfish¬ 
ness”  to  become  synonymous  terms.  They 
say  youth  is  “open-minded”  because  it  has 
no  job  to  lose,  no  interests  to  protect,  but 
there  are  “old  heads”  in  whom  that  quality 
has  not  atrophied  with  age.  When  edu¬ 
cation  by  some  strange  alchemy  succeeds  in 
swelling  the  ranks  of  that  “thin  wavering 
line,”  we  shall  come  nearer  having  a  re¬ 
spectable  world  to  live  in.  The  way  to 
acquire  a  tendency  is  to  practice  it — and  the 
young  promoters  of  the  Princeton  Confer¬ 
ence  are  on  the  right  track. 


WOULD  YOU  END  WAR,  CREATE  GREAT  PEACE! 

Jennie  Erskine  Murray 

[From  the  Wadleigh  High  School  Faculty,  New  York  City,  Miss  Murray  has  gone  to  Europe  for 
several  summers  since  the  War,  to  study  the  results  of  the  great  upheaval.  A  teacher  of  oral  English, 
Miss  Murray  knows  how  to  give  written  speech  the  charm  and  liveliness  of  conversation. 


Even  in  my  time  the  haste  of  period¬ 
icals  to  get  events  into  print  has 
grown  more  hectic.  The  news  of 
the  morning  is  now  for  sale  on  the  street 
corners  the  evening  before.  Few  editors 
will  touch  an  event  forty-eight  hours  after. 
Shakespeare  is  “old  stuff”;  Milton,  passe. 
Why  such  a  hurry.?  Let  me,  gentle  readers, 
persuade  you  to  think  again  upon  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  that  unique  gathering  of  teachers 
at  Edinburgh. 

Drumsheugh  Gardens — I  shall  never  be 
able  to  say  it.  I  thought  I  said  it  just  the 
way  the  Edinburgh  folk  did  but  they  told 
me  I  hadn’t  it  right  yet.  Whether  or  not 
I  shall  ever  be  able  to  say  it,  I  know  I  can 


never  forget  it.  Drumsheugh  Gardens  are 
not  gardens — it  is  not  even  a  garden.  Gar¬ 
dens  should  have  flowers  and  Drumsheugh 
has  no  flowers.  But  it  has  grass,  such  rich, 
soft,  dark  green  grass,  and  paths,  soft  brown 
and  smooth,  and  enclosing  the  grass  and 
paths  a  triangle  of  trees,  low-branching, 
full-leaved,  luxurious  trees.  Around  the 
trees  come  a  series  of  concentric  triangles  of 
clean  smooth  pavement,  clean  smooth 
asphalt,  more  pavement,  and  then  the 
houses,  rising  just  four  tiers  of  silk-draped 
windows  from  the  sidewalk,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  khaki-colored  chimney  stacks — 
a  regiment  of  them  extending  on  and  on  to 
the  horizon,  their  long,  straight  rows  broken 
by  slender  church  spires  that  rise  toward 
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blue  or  gray  sky.  I  shall  never  forget 
Drumsheugh  Gardens.  I  looked  down  on 
them  for  long  hours  watching  the  sunshine 
fall  boldly  on  them  in  the  morning,  watching 
the  sunshine  play  wooingly  upon  them  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  watching  the  sunshine 
desert  the  gardens  to  give  its  glory  to  the 
clouds,  until  at  last  it  had  gone  and  left 
gardens  and  clouds  to  the  peace  and  stillness 
of  the  night. 

The  four-story  mansions  around  Drums¬ 
heugh  Gardens  were  built  by  prosperous 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  about  four  score  years 
ago.  They  were  built  to  be  homes  of 
grandeur  and  gayety,  but  the  builder  of  the 
one  from  whose  windows  I  looked  down  upon 
the  gardens  budded  better  than  he  knew. 
The  mansion  is  still  grand,  bright  and 
beautiful  as  in  its  early  days  and  far  better 
equipped  for  habitation.  Now  it  is  known 
as  a  “nursing  home,”  a  name  strange  to  an 
American  ear,  but  a  name  very  much  ap¬ 
proved  by  an  American  when  understood. 
It  is  a  home  of  rejuvenation,  where  old 
anatomical  structures  that  are  wearing  out, 
or  developing  anatomical  structures  that 
are  going  to  interfere  with  vital  processes, 
are  removed  by  skilful  Edinburgh  surgeons, 
and  the  guests  of  the  home  are  made  to  love 
life  more  fully  than  ever  before  by  the  cheer¬ 
ful  attention  of  the  able  Scotch  nurses  whom 
even  an  American  soon  learns  to  address  by 
their  title  of  “Sister”  for  under  their  tender, 
sisterly  care  health  and  strength  are  re¬ 
newed  for  the  years  to  come. 

But  why  should  an  account  of  the  World’s 
Federation  of  Education  Associations  held 
in  Edinburgh  in  July,  1925,  begin  with  recol¬ 
lections  of  Drumsheugh  Gardens  and  an 
Edinburgh  nursing  home?  Because  life  is 
a  unity  involving  many  complexities  and 
serving  as  a  delegate  at  a  conference  and 
undergoing  a  surgical  operation  may  both 
get  mixed  up  in  one  experience.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  say  that  they  must  necessarily 
get  so  mixed  up.  I  would  do  nothing  to 
discourage  world  conferences  nor  to  make 
delegates  hesitate  about  attending  them. 
I  would  do  all  I  could  to  further  world  con¬ 
ferences.  I  would  have  international  gath¬ 


erings  not  only  of  professional  people, 
law-makers,  bankers  and  labor  leaders,  but 
international  gatherings  of  all  kinds  of 
people  meeting  for  consideration  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  common  interests.  World 
conferences  are  of  great  value  to  steamship 
companies,  railroad  companies,  char-a-bancs 
companies,  hotel  managers,  caterers,  pur¬ 
veyors  of  all  kinds,  but  they  are  of  greatest 
value  to  the  conferees  and  anyone  who  can 
include  one  in  his  itinerary  of  summer 
travel  is  fortunate.  How  else  does  the 
ordinary  traveler  ever  expect  to  have  the 
lord-provost  of  the  city,  arrayed  in  all  his 
robes  and  jewelled  insignia  of  office,  come 
out  to  bid  him  welcome?  How  else  would 
the  ordinary  traveler  find  all  the  doors  of 
the  city  open  to  him,  all  the  people  ready  to 
greet  him  with  a  smile?  How  else  could 
he  expect  to  have  prime  ministers  and  ex¬ 
prime  ministers  go  out  of  their  way  to  make 
addresses  for  him  ? 

So  it  was  in  Edinburgh.  We  were  the 
guests  of  the  city,  of  the  country,  and  Scotch 
hospitality  once  enjoyed  can  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  It  is  personal  hospitality,  man  to 
man,  woman  to  woman,  heart  to  heart.  It 
is  genuine,  it  is  lavish,  it  is  unostentatious, 
it  is  easy  and  joyous.  We  had  luncheons 
where  hundreds  were  abundantly  fed  at 
one  sitting;  we  had  all  day  boat-rides,  train 
rides,  char-a-bancs  rides  and  more  lunches 
and  teas  in  lovely  parts  of  Scotland.  We 
had  a  reception  given  by  the  civic  author¬ 
ities  recalling  to  our  minds  the  good  old  days 
of  wassail  and  revelry — the  dignitaries  in 
their  red  robes  trimmed  with  ermine  waiting 
to  bid  us  good  cheer,  the  halberdiers  standing 
guard  with  their  ancient  weapons,  the 
pipers  in  bonnet  and  plaid  marching  up  and 
down  the  great  hall,  filling  the  air  with  their 
gay,  weird  music,  and  the  tables  piled  high 
with  all  the  edibles  of  a  Scotch  supper  menu. 
The  women’s  clubs  and  the  men’s  clubs 
opened  their  doors  to  the  delegates,  people 
took  them  to  their  own  homes  and  made 
them  temporary  members  of  their  families, 
the  school  children  sang  and  danced  and 
recited  for  them,  educational  films  were 
exhibited  every  day,  and  one  never-to-be- 
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forgotten  evening,  the  Glasgow  Orpheus 
Choir  came  and  by  their  songs  of  love  and 
home,  life  and  death  and  valor,  struck  the 
common  chord  to  which  all  hearts  responded, 
stirred  with  old  memories  and  old  yearnings. 

In  all  the  world  no  more  fitting  place 
could  have  been  found  for  the  first  conference 
of  the  World’s  Federation  of  Education 
Associations  than  the  city  that  is  the  name¬ 
sake  of  the  rock  that  is  the  center  of  its  being. 
Edwin’s  Burgh  provided  a  shelter  and  a 
defence  in  the  dark,  wild  days  when  bar¬ 
barian  hordes  struggled  for  the  mastery  of  the 
fair  island lyingsonearto  the  coast  of  Europe. 
Edwin’s  Burgh  became  Edinburgh  and  the 
strong  rock  was  given  greater  strength  and 
glory  when  it  was  crowned  by  a  castle. 
Missionaries  came  to  the  wild  folk  living 
under  its  shelter,  bringing  Christianity  and 
culture;  then  came  the  scholars,  then  the 
men  of  business  enterprise,  and  today 
Edinburgh  enjoys  the  rich  heritage  contrib¬ 
uted  by  all.  The  castle  stands  on  high, 
now  fast  losing  the  grimness  of  age  under  the 
hands  of  workmen  who  are  renewing  it  for 
uses  of  today,  but  still  as  of  old,  imposing 
and  commanding  in  its  height  and  dignity. 
The  massive  gray  buildings  with  crown 
towers  and  square  towers,  or  tapering  spires, 
or  with  classic  fa9ades  and  columns,  descend 
from  the  citadel  heights  to  the  lowlands  and 
rise  again  on  other  heights — buildings  that 
have  been  erected  one  after  the  other 
through  the  years  as  places  of  worship, 
halls  of  learning,  houses  of  convocation, 
museums  of  art  and  palatial  hotels.  Today 
they  all  seem  to  grow  out  of  a  garden. 
Prince’s  Street  Garden,  aglow  with  lilies 
and  roses  and  scarlet  geraniums,  glinting 
with  fountains,  gay  with  music,  and  from  the 
center  of  the  garden  springs  the  flower  of 
stone,  rising  grandly,  tapering  delicately 
toward  the  sky,  the  Scott  monument,  built 
in  honor  of  Edinburgh’s  best-known  son. 
But  even  if  Edinburgh  had  not  classic  con¬ 
vocation  halls,  a  world  federation,  and  a 
world  federation  of  educators  at  that,  it  would 
be  fortunate  in  still  another  way  as  the 
guest  of  this  fair  city.  Edinburgh  is  not  only 
preeminently  valorous  and  scholastic.  It 


is  preeminently  gastronomic.  Its  people 
have  reached  a  high  stage  of  development 
in  the  preparation  and  display  of  eatables, 
beautiful  and  delicious,  although  nobody 
ever  stops  long  enough  to  consider  the  full 
value  of  the  display.  It  is  too  effective  for 
visual  consideration.  It  calls  for  enjoyment 
of  another  kind  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
palate  are  made  lovely  indeed  by  the  view 
from  the  tea-room  balconies  that  overlook 
the  street  of  modern  gayety  and  classic 
beauty. 

There  were  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
delegates  at  the  conference,  representing 
fifty  different  nationalities.  There  were 
large,  dark  men  from  India  wearing  their 
turbans  with  great  dignity.  There  were 
lithe,  slender  women  from  the  same  country, 
their  graceful  figures  draped  in  soft  silk 
scarfs,  looking  exquisitely  lovely  as  they 
unobtrusively  glided  in  and  out.  There 
were  small,  dark  men  from  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  There  were  sturdy  Mongolians 
from  Burmah  and  sturdier  ones  from  China 
and  Japan.  There  were  young  Chinese 
women  whose  silks  of  soft  gray  and  lavender 
were  heavier  and  more  embroidered  than 
those  of  their  sisters  from  India,  and  across 
whose  faces  smiles  seemed  ever  ready  to 
play.  There  were  vigorous  people  of  the 
viking  type  who  hailed  from  northern  lands, 
men  and  women  who  said  brave  things  with 
courage  and  conviction.  There  were  people 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  countries 
on  the  map  and  not  on  the  map;  there  were 
people  from  all  the  Americas,  ladies  of  the 
lovely  senorita  type  and  other  ladies  of  type 
we  all  know  so  well,  the  American  college 
girl  developed  into  the  American  school 
teacher.  There  were  Britishers  of  all  kinds, 
from  old  England,  from  new  Ireland,  from 
far  away  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
Australia,  and  from  all  the  school  author¬ 
ities  near  by  in  Scotland. 

In  no  respect  could  the  delegates  be 
brought  under  one  classification.  They 
were  not  all  educated  people.  One  man 
told  me  he  had  never  attended  school  since 
the  age  of  eleven.  He  was  representing  a 
labor  organization  and  was  interested  in  the 
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movement  for  adult  education.  Some  of  the 
delegates  occupied  chairs  of  highest  honor 
in  the  world’s  great  universities.  One 
representative  from  Japan  said  he  had  read 
Sartor  Resartus  forty-two  times  and  the 
American  school  teacher  sitting  next  to  me 
said  she  had  never  been  able  to  get  through 
it  once.  Some  were  lords  and  ladies,  some 
were  humble  toilers.  Some  delegates  rep¬ 
resented  their  governments,  some  were 
members  of  parliaments,  some  were  clergy¬ 
men,  some  were  representing  women’s  clubs, 
missionary  societies,  labor  organizations, 
educational  organizations,  educational  in¬ 
stitutions — any  organization  or  institution 
having  to  do  with  social  improvement  might 
have  a  representative  participating  in  the 
discussions  and  finding  and  contributing 
much  that  had  significance  and  interest 
for  all.  Most  of  the  delegates,  however, 
were  academically  trained  people,  most  of 
them  had  specialized  in  education,  and  most 
of  them  were  engaged  in  training  the  youth 
of  their  countries. 

An  international  conference  is  funda¬ 
mentally  a  peace  conference.  It  is  a  getting 
together  of  people  in  friendly  contact, 
intercourse,  and  discussion.  But  with  shame 
it  must  be  admitted  that  even  at  a  convo¬ 
cation  of  educators  a  social  phenomenon 
could  occur  that  does  not  occur  in  the 
paths  of  peace.  It  was  a  curious  pheno¬ 
menon,  something  new  to  an  American.  I 
cannot  say  how  it  gets  started  for  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  its  origin  is  part  of  its  nature.  But  I 
do  know  that  it  comes  from  people  who  wear 
heavy  boots,  not  from  sandalled  feet.  A 
speaker  has  been  given  the  floor  by  the 
chairman.  He  has  the  right,  established 
by  law  and  usage,  to  speak  until  the  chair¬ 
man’s  gavel  cuts  him  off,  but  the  audience, 
or  some  one  in  the  audience,  does  not  like 
what  he  says,  or  is  tired  of  his  speech,  and 
away  go  law  and  usage,  the  speaker’s  right, 
and  the  chairman’s  right,  all  considerations 
of  right.  At  first  it  is  a  slight  rumbling  of 
feet,  then  a  mighty  rumbling,  then  a  great 
storm  surging  from  all  quarters  of  the  audi¬ 
torium.  The  speaker  tries  bravely  to 
struggle  on  but  as  his  efforts  weaken,  he  is 


at  last  plunged  under,  held  down,  and 
subsides.  And  everyone  in  the  audience  is 
looking  at  him  with  respectful,  earnest 
attention.  The  onlooker  feels  a  rage  of 
indignation,  for  after  all  there  is  nothing 
that  we  resent  more  than  unfairness  and 
there  is  nothing  that  we  loathe  more  than 
cowardice,  especially  the  cowardice  that 
assumes  a  face  of  bravery,  and  it  seems  to 
have  an  added  brutality  when  it  is  practised 
against  a  woman.  I  tell  this  as  a  warning 
to  people  who  go  to  world  conferences. 
Just  as  they  are  advised  to  take  umbrellas 
when  they  travel  in  Ireland,  or  sun-hats 
when  they  travel  in  India,  so  they  need  to 
be  advised  to  go  to  a  world  conference 
fortified  with  indulgence  toward  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  lower  side  of  human  nature. 

In  two  ways  did  lack  of  common  under¬ 
standing  obstruct  the  clearness  of  discussion. 
One  was  the  failure  to  have  a  common  def¬ 
inition  of  education  and  the  other  was  the 
failure  to  have  a  common  idea  of  its  purpose. 
Some  of  us  thought  of  education  as  the 
developing  of  the  individual  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  capacity  in  accordance  with  the  kind 
of  intelligence  with  which  he  had  been  en¬ 
dowed.  We  thought  that  he  could  reach 
heights  of  achievement  through  varying 
forms  of  intelligence.  Accordingly  we 
thought  that  education  should  be  adapted  to 
reach  the  needs  of  diflPerent  intellectual 
capacities.  Others  thought  of  the  adap¬ 
tation  as  being  reversed  and  where  the  in¬ 
telligence  could  not  be  adapted  to  acquire 
the  classics  and  the  sciences  there  should 
be  only  a  limited  amount  of  instruction  and 
training.  The  purposes  also  were  two. 
Education  might  have  for  its  purpose  the 
good  of  the  person  educated.  It  was  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  a  better  financial  or  social 
position,  or  the  enjoyment  of  culture. 
Others  thought  that  we  educate  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  the  benefit  of  society  and  the 
state,  and  that  every  individual  must  be 
trained  for  intelligent  participation  in  public 
affairs.  But  with  great  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  its  leaders,  the  conference  was  kept 
away  from  these  rocks  of  discussion  on 
which  it  might  have  floundered  for  it  was 
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evident  that  there  was  one  point  on  which 
all  speakers  were  agreed — that  there  was 
unanimity  in  feeling  that  peace  between 
nations  could  be  brought  about  by  the 
proper  training  of  the  young  people  of  the 
world.  Never  for  a  moment  did  anyone 
forget  that  we  had  met  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace  and  all  the  thought  and  activity 
of  the  conference  focussed  on  that  point 
using  the  Herman-Jordan  plan  as  a  back¬ 
ground. 

The  Herman-Jordan  plan  is  named  for 
Mr.  Ralph  Herman  and  Professor  David 
Starr  Jordan.  Mr.  Herman  offered  a  prize 
of  ;S25,ooo  for  a  plan  to  promote  world  peace 
by  education  and  this  prize  was  awarded 
to  David  Starr  Jordan  in  1923.  The  plan 
consisted  of  seven  considerations  for  com¬ 
mittees  appointed  by  a  World  Federation 
of  Education  Associations  to  consider  and 
report  upon.  These  seven  considerations 
were:  i.  The  teaching  of  history.  2.  In¬ 
ternational  athletic  sports.  3.  Incentives 
to  war.  4.  Is  war  necessary?  5.  A 
general  peace  committee.  6.  A  bureau 
of  conciliation.  7.  General  machinery  for 
international  cooperation.  For  the  purpose 
of  making  reports  bearing  upon  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  this  plan,  the  Federation  organized 
a  program  consisting  of  general  and  sectional 
meetings.  The  sections  were  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  phases  of  education  that  they 
considered.  There  were  sections  for  the 
study  of  pre-school  education,  elementary 
education,  secondary  education,  university 
education,  adolescent  education,  adult 
education,  illiteracy,  international  relations, 
character  formation,  and  health  education. 

It  was  said  of  the  convention  that  it  under¬ 
took  to  do  too  much,  with  the  result  that  it 
reached  nothing  definite.  It  is  true  that  it 
undertook  to  consider  many  phases  of  educa¬ 
tion,  sometimes  seeming  to  overlap,  some¬ 
times  seemingly  disconnected.  But  there 
were  definite  achievements  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  both  of  a  general  character  and  of  a 
specific  character.  It  made  clear,  as  never 
before,  the  supreme  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Today  it  is  undeniably  the  power  to 
which  a  struggling  world  applies  for  help. 


The  economists  and  politicians  came  to  the 
convention  and  laid  their  problems  before 
the  educators.  The  representatives  from  na¬ 
tions  that  are  awaking  to  a  new  life  came  to 
learn  how  life  was  to  be  lived  in  a  strange, 
confused,  disordered  world.  The  conditions 
to  which  they  were  born  have  passed  away. 
The  world  is  no  longer  ruled  by  the  privileged 
and  powerful  but  by  the  masses  made  up 
of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  people  having 
nothing  in  common  except  bewilderment  and 
discontent,  and  the  world  turns  today  to 
the  teachers,  calling  upon  them  to  train 
the  masses,  to  break  down  selfish  prejudice, 
to  build  up  just  rationality. 

The  convention  gave  to  the  teachers  of  the 
world  certain  definite  ideas  for  them  to  work 
upon.  It  made  training  in  health  and 
character  the  fundamentals  of  education, 
making  everything  else  in  the  curriculum 
of  secondary  importance.  It  did  not  leave 
health  and  character  in  general  terms.  It 
defined  what  they  were  and  told  how  they 
could  be  attained.  It  went  into  matters  of 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  food,  dress,  care  of 
the  teeth,  sex  knowledge,  alcoholism,  en¬ 
lightened  parents,  the  automatic  reactions 
of  the  early  years  of  life,  the  later  social 
reactions,  so(  d  activities,  joy  of  service, 
admiration  of  human  worth  and  humani¬ 
tarian  achievements.  These  were  the  con¬ 
siderations  that  called  for  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  efforts  of  teachers  whose  first  work  was 
to  train  pupils  in  soundness  of  body,  right- 
mindedness,  good-will  and  service.  It  made 
the  pre-school  and  the  elementary  school 
years  the  time  for  the  beginning  of  training 
in  health  and  good-will.  It  called  for  the 
affiliation  of  the  schools  with  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  Boy  Scouts,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  working  for  principles  of  universal 
welfare.  It  advocated  educational  con¬ 
tacts  by  correspondence  and  visiting  of 
pupils  and  teachers.  It  proposed  a  Good- 
Will  Day  to  be  celebrated  annually  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  world.  The  controversial 
method  of  teaching  history,  the  over¬ 
emphasis  of  nationalism,  scorn  of  other 
nationals,  fear  of  other  nations,  self-aggran¬ 
dizement  of  nations  at  the  expense  of  others, 
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— these  old  educational  policies  were  shown 
to  be  wrong.  More  world  history  should 
be  taught  with  more  emphasis  on  world 
heroes,  human  progress,  and  peace  achieve¬ 
ments.  A  course  in  world  civics,  similar  to 
courses  now  given  in  community  civics,  was 
proposed,  so,  too,  was  a  course  in  biology 
that  would  show  universal  human  kinship; 
the  great  religions  of  the  world  should  be 
taught  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  world  to-day; 
all  studies  should  be  taught  from  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  point  of  view  and  related  to  each 
other  and  to  life  and  humanity  as  a  whole; 
the  essential  subject  of  study  was  life — bio¬ 
logical  life,  and  social  life; — these  were  some 
of  the  points  agreed  to  be  fundamentals  of 
universal  education. 

The  economists  and  the  politicians  who 
attended  the  convention  listened  and  ap¬ 
proved  as  long  as  the  discussion  applied  to 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  But 
when  the  discussion  dealt  with  children  over 
fourteen  the  considerations  were  economic 
rather  than  educational  and  here  industry 
and  finance  came  into  conflict  with  educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  thought  that  education  after 
the  age  of  fourteen  might  be  dangerous. 
Of  course  no  American  teacher  can  ever 
think  of  education  as  a  menace,  economic 
or  otherwise.  We  think  only  of  ignorance 
as  a  danger  that  a  democracy  does  not  dare 
to  face.  When  one  speaker  said  that  after 
the  age  of  fourteen  education  became  a 
danger  by  unfitting  people  for  the  heavy  and 
disagreeable  labor  required  by  industry  and 
by  delaying  too  long  the  age  at  which  the 
child  should  begin  to  help  in  carrying  the 
financial  burden  of  the  family,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  could  not  take  his  point  of  view,  for  he 
thought  first  of  the  needs  of  a  country  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  people.  We  know  that  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  the  child  still  needs  more 
years  of  training  before  the  school  shall 
have  made  him  an  educated  intelligent  citi¬ 
zen.  We  know,  too,  that  just  as  in  the  pre¬ 
adolescent  and  early  adolescent  years,  the 
establishment  of  the  right  physical  and 
social  reactions  is  fundamental,  so  in  the 
later  adolescent  years,  when  the  individual 


is  finding  himself,  when  he  is  becoming 
physically  and  mentally  independent,  he  is 
still  in  need,  and  perhaps  in  the  interests  of 
society  in  the  greatest  need,  of  the  shelter 
of  a  good  school  and  the  guidance  of  a  wise 
teacher.  But  by  many  it  seemed  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  industry  had  a  right 
to  claim  a  large  proportion  of  the  youth  of 
a  land  and  this  opinion  seemed  to  prevail 
among  representatives  of  a  nation  suffering 
most  from  unemployment.  Perhaps  if  in 
those  plastic  years  of  adolescence  the  boys 
and  girls  were  taught  the  joy  of  usefulness 
and  the  pleasure  of  work,  there  would 
not  be  lines  of  idle  men  standing  on  both 
curbs  of  the  streets  of  the  British  cities  to¬ 
day  waiting  for  the  hour  to  come  when  they 
may  apply  for  their  weekly  “dole.”  To  be 
sure  no  one  felt  that  a  child’s  education  was 
complete  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  no  one 
maintained  that  the  obligation  of  the  state 
toward  the  child  ceased  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen.  The  child  still  had  a  right  to  technical 
training  for  a  vocation  in  his  hours  of  un¬ 
employment  and  he  also  had  a  right  to 
opportunities  for  culture.  Continuation 
schools,  adolescent  education  and  adult 
education,  all  seemed  to  be  different  phases 
of  the  same  problem.  Illiteracy  was  con¬ 
demned  without  a  dissenting  voice  and 
branded  as  a  disgrace  that  nations  were 
wiping  out  with  rapidity. 

Much  discussion  occurred  over  the  means 
for  establishing  international  contacts  of 
pupils,  old  and  young,  and  of  members  of 
the  teaching  profession.  Text-books,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  child-life  in  all  lands,  and  all 
visual  means,  especially  moving  films,  of 
showing  the  lives  of  children  to  each  other, 
should  be  used  in  schools.  International 
correspondence  of  school  children  should  be 
encouraged  and  action  should  be  taken  with 
a  view  to  securing  reduced  postal  rates  in 
favor  of  such  correspondence.  Exchange 
of  teachers  should  be  made  general  and  so, 
too,  should  exchange  of  pupils.  The  age  at 
which  children  might  be  allowed  to  go  visit¬ 
ing  could  not  be  decided.  International 
sports  and  world  contests  of  all  kinds  were 
proposed  as  part  of  the  educational  program. 
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But  there  was  no  attempt  to  show  that 
internationalism  should  supercede  nation¬ 
alism.  On  the  contrary,  one  was  given  a 
new  respect  for  nationalism,  for  that  love 
that  we  have  for  the  traditions  and  ideals 
of  the  land  of  our  birth,  but  we  felt  that 
a  new  nationalism  would  supplant  the  old 
nationalistic  ideals.  It  will  be  a  nationalism 
that  rejoices  not  in  the  downfall  of  other 
nations,  that  rejoices  not  in  avenging  the 
wrong  done  to  itself,  that  rejoices  not  in 
confiscation  of  wealth,  but  that  rejoices  in 
its^  altruism  and  triumphs  in  its  worth  to 
humanity,  for  humanize  was  the  edict  of  the 
conference,  humanize  all  the  subjects  taught, 
and  humanize  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
youth  of  the  world. 

The  World  Federation  of  Education  As¬ 
sociations  will  meet  again  in  two  years  and 
according  to  its  constitution,  will  continue 
to  meet  biennially.  But  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  its  first  meeting  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  will  never  grow  dim.  Here,  with  the 
memory  of  the  Great  War  still  vivid  in  the 
hearts  of  all,  the  objects  of  the  Federation 
were  clearly  defined:  “To  secure  internation¬ 
al  cooperation  in  educational  enterprises,  to 
foster  the  dissemination  of  information  con¬ 


cerning  the  progress  of  education  in  all  its 
forms  among  nations  and  peoples,  to  culti¬ 
vate  international  good-will,  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  peace  throughout  the  world.” 
It  was  here  in  Edinburgh  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  itself  taught  to  its  own  members  the 
greatest  of  all  lessons — how  to  cultivate 
good-will  and  thus  secure  peace  throughout 
the  world,  and  it  taught  this  lesson  by  the 
best  of  all  pedagogical  methods,  the  method 
of  exemplification.  Good-will  to  man  was 
at  the  beginning,  the  end,  and  throughout 
its  duration,  the  word  and  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  It  flooded  the  conference  as  the 
golden  sunset  floods  the  Nor ’Loch  Valley, 
making  Prince’s  Street  look  like  a  glorified 
gallery  for  the  display  of  the  most  beautiful 
treasures  of  man  and  nature.  As  the  golden 
sunset  will  continue  to  flood  the  valley,  per¬ 
haps  on  other  treasures  of  greater  beauty 
than  any  we  dream  of  today,  so  the  spirit  of 
good-will  that  went  out  from  that  conference 
to  be  poured  into  the  young  hearts  of  the 
world,  will  give  brightness  and  warmth  to 
the  world  until  perhaps  all  hearts  shall 
become  warm  with  the  warmth  of  Scotch 
hearts  and  all  eyes  will  gleam  with  their 
tenderness. 


WHAT  SHALL  YOUNG  AMERICANS  KNOW  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  OUR  WORLD? 


C.  C.  Barnes 

[This  is  one  of  those  questions  that  must  be  reasoned  a  priori.  Supervisor  Barnes  who  directs 
social  studies  for  the  Detroit  public  schools  has  made  an  important  canvass  of  people  who  have  been 
thinking  about  this.  The  conclusions  are  of  importance  to  everybody  concerned  with  the  present 
generation.] 


The  Course  in  European  History  is 
an  ever-present  problem  with  us. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  confer¬ 
ences  and  committees  have  given  us  a  num¬ 
ber  of  programs  for  the  teaching  of  history 
in  the  high  school.  From  the  time  when 
General  History  flourished  in  the  days  of 
Barnes,  Myers,  and  Colby,  the  pendulum 
swung  toward  the  more  specialized  courses 


covering  one  and  a  half,  two,  and  three 
years. 

The  first  report  that  suggested  a  definite 
program  was  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Seven  in  1901.  This  program  provided  for 
Ancient  History  to  800  a.  d.  in  the  9th 
grade,  and  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History 
in  the  loth  grade. 

The  Committee  of  Five  in  1911  recom- 
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mended  a  change  from  the  former  report. 
They  would  offer  Ancient  History  to  800 
in  the  9th  grade,  English  History  with 
General  European  History  as  secondary 
to  1760  in  the  loth  grade,  and  Modern  His¬ 
tory  with  English  History  as  secondary  since 
1760  in  the  nth  grade.  This  report  which 
recommends  three  years  of  European  His¬ 
tory  reaches  the  high-water  mark  in  Euro¬ 
pean  History  in  our  high  schools. 

The  N.  E.  A.  Committee  on  Social  Studies 
made  a  tentative  report  in  1913  in  which  it 
recommended:  (i)  European  History  to 
1600  or  1700,  including  American  Colonial 
History,  (2)  European  History  since  i6cx) 
or  1700,  including  Contemporary  Civiliza¬ 
tion. 

In  1916  the  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
suggested  a  program  that  involves  the  6-3-3 
plan  of  school  organization  and  which  shows 
a  backward  swing  from  the  European  em¬ 
phasis.  In  this  report  one  year  of  European 
History  is  suggested  for  the  loth  grade. 

During  the  past  decade  two  years  seems 
to  be  the  maximum  time  given  to  European 
History.  By  1919  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  the  one  year  General 
or  Survey  Course  was  becoming  popular 
again.  This,  it  seems,  was  an  attempt  to 
fit  the  Course  of  European  History  into  the 
program  of  the  pupil  who  could  take  but 
one  year  of  the  subject.  A  great  many 
educators  think  it  better  for  the  boy  or  girl 
who  has  but  one  year  to  give  to  history 
other  than  that  of  the  United  States  to  cover 
in  a  general  way  the  entire  field  of  European 
History  rather  than  to  spend  the  year  on 
any  part  of  it  and  know  nothing  about  the 
rest. 

The  main  obstacle  that  had  to  be  over¬ 
come  before  a  one-year  course  would  become 
popular  was  the  prejudice  that  still  existed 
against  the  old  General  History  Course, 
and  I  might  say  that  this  prejudice  still 
exists  as  is  evidenced  by  some  statements 
found  farther  on  in  this  paper.  In  order  to 
overcome  this  prejudice  it  had  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  courses  were  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  Where  the  old  course  had  been  an 
account  of  kings  and  wars,  the  new  course 


emphasized  the  social,  economic,  and  cul¬ 
tural  elements  in  the  development  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Where  the  old  course  was  likely 
to  be  a  simple  chronological  narration  of 
events,  the  new  course  was  to  have  a  central 
purpose  or  thread  running  through  to  the 
present  which  would  help  the  boy  or  girl  of 
to-day  to  understand  the  present  civilization 
as  a  thing  of  growth  through  the  centuries. 

That  the  new  one-year  course  in  World 
History  was  a  result  of  the  swinging  pendu¬ 
lum  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
texts  in  World  History  followed  rather  than 
preceded  the  demand  for  the  course.  Note 
the  following  new  texts  and  the  revision  of 
old  ones: 

Robinson,  Breasted,  Smith,  A  General 
History  of  Europe,  (1921) 

Webster,  World  History,  (,1921) 

Elson,  Modern  Times  and  the  Living  Past, 
(1921) 

Myers,  General  History  (Rev.  1921) 

West,  World  Progress,  (1922) 

The  new  one-year  World  History  Course 
was  slow  in  gaining  a  place  in  the  schools  of 
the  country.  In  the  “History  Inquiry  Re¬ 
port”  by  Professor  Dawson  early  in  1924  we 
learn  that  there  was  a  drift  in  many  schools 
from  the  two-  and  three-year  courses  in 
European  History  to  the  one-year  General 
History  Course,  yet  in  the  same  report  we 
read  that  “the  one-year  course  in  World 
History,  while  popular  in  some  quarters, 
does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  made  much 
headway.” 

The  statistics  from  the  “History  Inquiry” 
show  that  there  had  been  a  200-per-cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  offering  the 
course  since  1914,  and  it  is  further  suggested 
that  if  all  figures  were  available  they  would 
show  an  increase  five  times  as  great.  This 
suggestion  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
smaller  schools  are  more  likely  to  offer  the 
one-year  course  than  are  the  larger  schools 
and  at  the  same  time  the  smaller  schools 
are  slower  in  answering  questionnaires  than 
are  the  larger  schools.  This  is  possibly  true 
since  few  schools  were  offering  the  one- 
year  course  in  1914  while  ten  years  later  it 
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was  offered  in  a  great  many,  owing  to  the 
new  popularity  of  the  course. 

I  have  used  the  figures  of  the  “History  Sur¬ 
vey  Report”  as  a  starting  point  in  finding  out 
the  present  status  of  the  “Survey  Course 
in  World  History.”  My  territory  was  not 
limited  so  I  made  my  inquiry  as  broad  as 
time  would  permit.  The  facts  that  I  have 
are  grouped  under  three  territorial  headings: 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  the  City  of  Detroit.  The  answers 
to  my  inquiries  to  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  were  made  by  the  High  School 
Inspector  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called. 
Supervisor  of  Secondary  Education. 

I  received  replies  from  forty-three  states. 
In  twenty-eight  of  these  states  the  one-year 
World  Survey  Course  in  History  is  offered 
while  in  fifteen  states  it  is  not.  In  twenty- 
five  of  the  twenty-eight  states  that  offer  the 
course  it  is  a  local  choice.  In  two  states 
it  is  required  where  only  one  year  of  Euro¬ 
pean  History  is  offered.  In  one  state,  as 
the  reply  stated,  “it  is  supposed  to  be  offered 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  state,  but  we  are 
moving  toward  that  goal  gradually.” 

In  only  eighteen  of  the  replies  was  an 
attempt  made  to  estimate  the  number  of 
schools  offering  the  course  in  the  state. 
These  replies  ranged  from  10  per  cent,  to 
80  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  eighteen 
was  about  38  per  cent. 

In  every  state  except  one  there  are  more 
schools  offering  the  Survey  Course  now  than 
there  were  two  years  ago. 

The  course  is  offered  in  the  9th,  loth,  and 
nth  grades.  In  fourteen  states  it  is  offered 
in  the  loth  grade,  in  six  states  it  is  offered 
in  the  9th  or  loth,  while  in  five  states  it  is 
offered  in  the  loth  or  nth  grade. 

The  letters  that  I  received  all  indicate 
that  where  the  Survey  Course  is  taken  the 
two-year  course  cannot  be  elected. 

While  the  data  I  have  on  the  survey 
course  in  the  State  of  Michigan  outside  of 
Detroit  are  not  at  all  complete,  yet  I  believe 
they  tell  us  something.  In  Dawson’s  “His¬ 
tory  Survey  Report”  there  is  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  smaller  schools  are  more 
likely  to  offer  the  one-year  survey  course 


than  are  the  larger  schools.  The  reports 
that  I  have  represent  the  larger  Michigan 
cities.  They  are  Jackson,  Saginaw,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Ann  Arbor,  Highland  Park,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Flint,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Port 
Huron. 

The  Survey  Course  in  History  is  offered 
in  seven  of  these  cities.  In  one  it  was 
stated  that  the  course  was  not  offered  in  the 
high  school,  and  in  one  school  the  course  is 
not  offered  at  all. 

The  course  is  elective  in  four  of  the  seven 
schools  offering  it.  In  the  other  three 
schools  the  course  is  required  of  all  pupils 
who  do  not  elect  the  two-year  course. 

The  course  is  offered  in  five  of  the  seven 
schools  in  the  loth  grade,  in  the  loth  or 
nth  in  one,  and  in  the  9th  grade  in  one. 

In  five  cities  the  pupils  who  take  the 
Survey  Course  are  not  permitted  to  take  the 
Course  in  Modern  History,  in  one  city  they 
are  permitted  to,  and  in  one  case  there 
was  no  reply  to  this  question. 

I  asked  one  question  in  order  to  find  out 
what  effect  the  one-year  course  had  on  the 
two-year  course.  Only  four  of  the  schools 
where  the  courses  are  elective  replied.  In 
two  cases  the  enrollment  in  the  two-year 
course  is  being  constantly  reduced,  in  one 
the  pupils  are  about  evenly  divided,  and 
in  one  school  the  pupils  prefer  the  two-year 
course. 

To  the  question  whether  the  Survey 
Course  was  growing  or  declining  in  popular¬ 
ity,  the  answers  varied.  In  only  two  cases 
did  the  answers  state  without  qualification 
that  its  popularity  was  growing.  In  three 
cases  the  writers  thought  the  courses  were 
on  the  increase,  and  in  two  places  the  courses 
are  on  the  down  grade. 

The  situation  in  Detroit  is  peculiar. 
Here  the  6-3-3  of  school  organization 
has  been  adopted.  In  the  Intermediate 
School  United  States  History  is  given  in  the 
7th  grade.  Community  Civics  in  the  8th 
grade,  and  World  History  in  the  9th  grade. 
The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  give  the  boy 
or  girl  the  broadest  training  possible  by  the 
time  he  finishes  the  9th  grade.  This  seems 
to  be  desirable  in  face  of  the  figures  that 
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indicate  the  mortality  at  the  end  of  the  9th 
grade.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe  is 
an  elective  course  in  the  loth  grade.  Re¬ 
ports  as  to  the  effect  of  the  required  course 
in  World  History  on  the  course  in  Modern 
History,  differ.  In  the  seven  academic 
high  schools,  there  seems  to  be  no  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  electing  Modern 
History  in  two  schools  while  in  the  other 
five  the  decline  is  marked.  Detroit  teachers 
would  not  wish  to  give  up  the  survey  course, 
but  there  is  a  decided  wish  that  both  the 
one-year  and  two-year  courses  be  offered 
with  one  or  the  other  required. 

Some  of  the  comments  on  the  one-year 
Survey  Course  are  interesting: 

The  High  School  Inspector  in  New  York 
State  writes:  “We  are  opposed  to  the  one- 
year  Survey  Course  for  the  reason  that  the 
brevity  of  its  treatment  brings  it  back  to 
the  old  very-much-condemned  course  in 
General  History.” 

From  the  State  Superintendent’s  office  in 
Pennsylvania  comes  the  following:  “The 
Survey  Course  takes  the  place  of  the 
minutely  detailed  work  in  European  His¬ 
tory — for  which  I  have  no  use  whatever.” 

Another  state  inspector  writes:  “In  gen¬ 
eral,  I  believe  that  this  course  is  giving  as 
nearly  universal  satisfaction  as  is  possible 
for  any  one  course  to  do.”  He  also  adds 
that  from  600  to  800  schools  in  the  state 
teach  the  one-year  course. 

One  state  agent  objects  to  the  course  in 
World  History  in  his  state  because  as  he  says 
teachers  have  not  been  trained  to  handle 
such  a  course,  suitable  material  has  not  been 
provided  in  textbooks  that  have  appeared, 
and  the  fact  that  colleges  have  been  reluc¬ 
tant  to  accept  the  one-year  course  as  an 
entrance  credit. 

Concerning  the  attitude  of  colleges  toward 
the  Survey  Course  in  History  a  report  on 
practically  all  the  colleges  in  New  England 
and  a  few  in  the  Middle  States — thirty-eight 
in  all — we  can  make  the  following  summary: 
Twenty-two  will  accept  it  as  credit,  eight 


will  accept  under  certain  conditions,  eight 
will  not  accept. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Bliss,  Principal  of  the  Jackson, 
Michigan,  High  School,  writes  interestingly 
as  follows:  “I  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
year’s  course  in  General  History  for  the 
9th  or  loth  grade  in  the  high  school.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  high  school  to  make 
history  specialists,  but  it  is  highly  desir¬ 
able  that  all  high  school  students  have  at 
least  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
world.” 

In  connection  with  the  World  Survey 
Course  in  History,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Edinburgh  Educational  Conference  are  in¬ 
teresting.  One  of  the  chief  themes  for 
discussion  was  the  development  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  or  world  mind. 

From  an  address  by  Mr.  James  H.  Hud¬ 
son,  M.  P.,  we  read  the  following:  “To 
discover  the  story  of  world  development 
rather  than  the  mere  portrayal  of  the  fact 
of  national  development  should  be  much 
more  the  aim  of  history  teaching  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.” 

The  Conference  adopted  the  Herman- 
Jordan  plan,  the  first  clause  of  which  pro¬ 
vides  briefly  as  follows:  “Appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  present  teaching 
of  history  the  world  over  and  the  aims  of 
such  teaching.” 

After  the  main  sessions  of  the  Conference 
closed,  the  newly  elected  board  adopted  the 
following  resolutions  which  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  part  of  their  program: 

(1)  “That  the  W.  F.  E.  A.  affirm  its  be¬ 
lief  that  geography,  history,  and  training  in 
citizenship  should  be  taught  not  only  from 
the  national  point  of  view,  but  also  from  a 
modern  sociological  and  international  point 
of  view.” 

(2)  “That  a  statement  of  the  ideals  which 
should  obtain  in  secondary  history  and  his¬ 
tory  teaching  should  be  formulated.  Such 
a  statement  should  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  an  impartial  treatment  of  international 
intercourse.” 


A  PROVINCIAL  PROFESSOR’S  PROFESSION 

Guy  Linton  Diffenbaugh 

[Do  you  remember  “Lares  Americae”?  If  not,  you  will  be  thankful  to  be  reminded  to  turn  to 
page  129,  Educational  Review,  October,  1924,  and  refresh  your  spirit.  The  same  genial  author 
wafts  from  Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Indiana,  a  whiff  of  pure  breeze  which  dissipates  fog  and  lets  you 
see  clearly  why  you  are  teaching.  Isn’t  it  refreshing?] 


WHILE  the  village  postmaster  made 
a  social  occasion  of  leisurely  setting 
up  the  evening  mail,  I  leafed  my 
newly  acquired  magazine  gleaned  from  a  bag 
of  second-class  mail  by  the  postmaster’s  fem¬ 
inine  assistant.  I  stopped  at  page  603,  and 
read,  and  then  re-read  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  General  Store: 

“Very  well.  I  came  to  New  York  in  order  to 
change  not  my  place  but  my  profession.  New 
York  enabled  me  to  change  my  profession  from 
teaching  to  learning — with  the  privilege  of 
earning  my  living  by  writing  about  what  I 
learned.  Does  that  interest  you?” 

“Moderately.  I  suppose  you  were  a  failure 
as  a  teacher.” 

“No,  at  least  not  a  marked  failure.  The 
marked  failures  never  leave  the  profession.” 

This  was  a  telling  blow  from  an  ex-college 
professor.  As  I  drove  home  slowly  over 
the  first  quarter  mile  of  bumpy  country 
road,  I  kept  -^e-peatlng  for  apparently  no 
reason  whatever  the  famous  line  which 
scholarship  says  Browning  did  not  write  of 
Wordsworth.  Speeding  over  the  remaining 
quarter  mile  of  paved  road,  I  left  the  quo¬ 
tation  behind,  but  my  mind  went  back  to 
an  early  expression  of  my  own  on  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching. 

I  can  remember  distinctly,  in  fact  almost 
too  distinctly,  when  as  a  very  young  under¬ 
graduate  interested  principally  in  Greek 
letter  fraternities,  I  shallowly  remarked  to  a 
serious-thinking  group  of  Barbarians  who 
were  contemplating  the  teaching  profession 
that  ‘I’d  rather  be  a  junkman  than  a  teacher. 
My  wife — an  acquisition  since  those  days 
— has  occasionally  rather  uncomfortably 


reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  there  might 
be  at  least  one  advantage  in  hauling  junk. 
Who  knows  I  might  become  a  junk  king. 
But  even  in  my  olF-days  I  have  never  been 
quite  convinced.  True,  I  have  never  hauled 
junk,  but  after  more  than  a  decade  of 
teaching  I  can’t  but  feel  that  I  have  chosen 
the  better  profession.  In  a  decade  and  a 
half  one  can  travel  a  long  way  from  the 
thinking  of  seventeen. 

When  I  accepted  my  first  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  New  England  state  university,  I 
had,  according  to  my  non-academic  friends, 
taken  my  first  downward  tread  in  life.  It 
made  me  a  bit  uncomfortable  at  first,  but 
after  a  year’s  experience  I  could  speak 
fervently  to  my  friends  in  praise  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  They  took  my  eulogy  with  a  grain 
of  salt.  I  liked,  they  said,  the  three  months’ 
vacation  and  the  nine  months  of  nothing  to 
do.  It  is  a  trite  argument  which  we  of  the 
profession  can  refute  without  ahy  intellec¬ 
tual  effort.  I  convinced  my  friends — I  hope 
by  argument.  At  any  rate  I  convinced 
them.  In  my  enthusiasm  I  felt  like  writing 
an  apology  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  I  had 
so  callously  addressed  in  my  very  young 
undergraduate  days.  I  have  since  been 
glad  I  did  not,  for  they  had  apparently 
contemplated  too  long  and  gone  into  busi¬ 
ness. 

To  the  non-academic  man  the  crowning 
glory  of  a  professor’s  life  should  be  his  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  into  business.  As  a  result 
practically  all  business  men  considered  the 
war  an  oasis  in  the  dull,  even,  monotonous 
tract  of  professorial  existence.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  some  members  of  the  pro- 
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fession  seemed  to  be  in  agreement  with  this 
prevailing  opinion  among  business  men. 
But  the  majority  of  them  shied  the  oasis 
as  they  would  a  mirage  and  went  straight 
ahead.  I  was  with  the  majority.  Two 
weeks  after  I  was  discharged  from  the  army 
my  wife  and  I  were  back  at  my  pre-war 
position  in  a  little  Midwestern  college. 
Why  rush  back  into  teaching,  questioned 
my  interested  friends.  Now,  they  insisted, 
was  the  time  to  break  away  and  land  a 
good  job  in  the  business  world.  I  explained 
to  them  that  I  didn’t  want  to  break  away. 
I  think  they  believed  me,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  couldn’t  understand.  They  probably 
thought  that  I  was  affected  by  shell-shock. 

It  is  distasteful  to  me  to  destroy  any 
illusions  of  the  business  man,  but  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  frank  most  men  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  into 
business.  Even  I  have  had  my  chance.  In 
the  darkest  days  of  my  academic  career 
when  I  was  not  only  teaching  but  also 
studying  for  the  doctorate  and  incidentally 
supporting  a  wife  and  two  children,  there 
came  a  business  offer  with  a  salary  attached 
at  the  start  which  I  am  certain  will  be 
greater  than  any  I  shall  ever  attain  in  the 
teaching  profession.  And  yet  on  that  day 
my  wife  and  I  decided  to  reject  it.  I  have 
often  thought  since  that  that  day  very 
decidedly  must  not  have  been  one  of  my 
wife’s  off-days. 

For  a  man  who  has  never  taught  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  any  other  man 
should  go  in  for  teaching.  Certainly  the 
reasons  are  so  multitudinous  and  so  ex¬ 
tremely  personal  that  he  is  justified  in  being 
puzzled.  But  what  is  even  more  per¬ 
plexing  to  the  non-academic  mind  is  why 
any  one  who  has  made  the  mistake  of  en¬ 
tering  the  profession  should  persist  in 
sticking  to  it.  “It  has  no  financial  future,” 
the  good  business  man  will  tell  you.  I  have 
often  reminded  my  own  friends  that  neither 
has  it  a  financial  present.  Yet  I  am  willing 
to  brand  myself  a  true  pedagogue  and  say 
that  monetary  compensation  is  not  and 
never  has  been  the  summum  bonum  of  life. 

But  Mr.  S.  P.  Sherman  would  have  us 


believe  that  there  is  no  other  compensation 
— no  appreciation  of  professorial  effort,  no 
real  Intellectual  stimulus,  nothing  but  that 
which  causes  the  teacher  after  one  ambitious 
attempt  “to  hitch  his  wagon  to  a  star,”  to 
drive  slowly  along  in  the  well-worn  ruts  ofme- 
diocrlty-untU  at  last  in  midlife  he  finds  him¬ 
self  completely  mired  on  the  academic  road. 

True  most  academic  administrations  tak¬ 
ing  their  cue  from  modern  business  give 
no  more  than  an  impersonal  commendation 
of  a  teacher’s  work.  The  students,  in  turn, 
take  their  cue  from  the  administration. 
But  what  of  it.?  Life,  some  philosopher  has 
said,  is  the  overcoming  of  obstacles;  whether 
they  be  large  or  small  is  of  no  consequence. 
There  is  a  certain  spice  in  academic  life 
when  you  can  teach  someone  something 
worth  while  which  he  is  not  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  learning,  or  when  you  can  make 
him  want  to  learn  more.  You  may  change 
the  terms,  but  the  formula  itself  remains 
still  the  formula  of  every  worthy  endeavor 
in  life.  And  as  is  the  case  with  the  sales¬ 
man,  occasionally,  too,  the  professor  finds 
an  interested  and  appreciative  prospect. 
I  quote  what  every  teacher  can  quote  and 
therefore  do  not  lay  myself  open  to  the 
charge  of  egotism: 

In  those  four  short  months  (writes  a  former 
student  of  mine)  I  know  that  I  have  benefited 
greatly,  and  I  feel  indebted  to  you.  Sir,  not  only 
for  a  finer  appreciation  of  English  literature, 
but  for  a  realization  of  what  one  might  receive 
in  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of 
that  subject. 

That  sort  of  thing  I  enter  on  my  balance- 
sheet.  But,  says  the  sceptic,  he  was  merely 
.  .  .  To  which  I  answer — yes,  in  some 

cases.  But  all  evidences  being  carefully 
weighed  in  this  particular  case,  I  answer 
emphatically — No. 

Nor  is  the  teaching  profession  quite  so 
deadening  as  some  writers  would  have  us 
think.  There  are  really  some  extremely 
stimulating  men  on  every  teaching  staff 
and  some  exceptionally  interesting  students 
in  every  class.  Throughout  my  teaching 
career  I  have  always  had  that  rare  oppor- 
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tunity  of  instructing  girls  as  well  as  men. 
Personally  I  know  of  no  more  desirable  whet¬ 
stone  upon  which  to  sharpen  one’s  wits 
than  the  average  college  girl.  Most  as¬ 
suredly  there  is  nothing  which  keeps  one  so 
mentally  keyed  up  as  constant  association 
with  the  normal  young  man  or  woman  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  I 
rather  feel  that  the  college  professor  has  been 
successful  in  finding  in  the  twentieth  century 
what  Ponce  de  Leon  missed  in  the  sixteenth. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  exception  in 
academic  life,  but  I  believe  the  exception 
appears  too  in  all  other  walks  of  life.  He  is 
the  hackneyed  little  fellow  with  the  springs 
of  humanity  gone  completely  dry.  As  a 
college  professor  he  judges  all  student  free- 
verse  by  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  and  would 
rather  stay  at  home  and  read  Plato  than 
see  Harold  Lloyd  in  “The  Freshman.” 
He  is  always  talking  about  what  he  has 
done,  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  of  what  he  will 
do.  Of  him  Chaucer  might  have  correctly 
written  the  lines: 

Nowher  so  blsy  a  man  as  he  ther  nas. 

And  yet  he  semed  bisier  than  he  was. 


But  he  is  the  exception — mired  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  main  traveled  road  of  academic 
life.  The  average  college  professor  is,  how¬ 
ever,  reasonably  ambitious.  I  remember 
distinctly  my  first  impression  of  Macaulay 
— the  man  who  attempted  to  bring  learning 
to  the  man  of  the  streets.  Less  exaggerated 
this  is  the  main  effort  of  the  college  profes¬ 
sor.  He  does  not  become  less  ambitious 
throughout  the  years;  he  merely  learns  bet¬ 
ter  how  to  adapt  his  learning  to  his  students 
who  are  less  learned  than  he.  Very  worthy, 
too,  I  think. 

I  was  explaining  all  this  one  day  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  sells  bonds.  He  was 
very  attentive — a  politeness  extended  me 
probably  because  he  knew  me  before  I  had 
become  a  “marked  failure.”  The  answer 
to  it  all,  I  concluded,  lies  in  that  thing  in 
the  profession  which  gives  what  Shaftes¬ 
bury  has  called  the  “glow  of  inward  rap¬ 
ture.”  He  gave  me  a  rather  disturbed 
glance.  It  gets  into  the  blood,  I  corrected, 
something  like  radio,  or  golf,  or  antiquing. 
At  this  he  nodded  understandingly,  and  I 
added  to  myself — only  different. 


LO,  I  AM  BECOME  AS  SOUNDING  BRASS! 

Mabel  G.  Hatton 

[Miss  Hatton  is  in  charge  of  fresh-air  classes  in  the  Roosevelt  school  of  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  and 
therefore  thinks  in  a  vigorous  fashion.  Miss  Hatton  as  a  student  at  Columbia,  Rutgers,  and  New 
York  University  has  known  teachers  from  various  parts  of  America.  She,  therefore,  with  ample  prep¬ 
aration,  enlists  in  the  volunteer  army  of  defence  which  began  enrollment  last  October.] 

“But  hold,”  exclaims  a  friend,  “here’s  some 
neglect: 

This-that-and  t’other  line  seem  incorrect.” 

— Byron. 

4  FTER  reading  Mr.  David  H.  Pierce’s 
article,  “The  Teacher’s  Brass  Halo,” 

■E  -4-  which  appeared  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Educational  Review,  one  “Mary 
Brown,”  perhaps  unskillfully,  for  “she  is 
no  orator  as  Brutus  is,”  raises  her  voice 
in  protest. 

Since  this  “dear  woman  who  presides  over 


the  class  room”  is  accused  of  possessing  a 
“horizon  too  narrow  to  encompass  intelli¬ 
gent  speakers,”  she  may  be  pardoned  if  she 
has  failed  to  discover  the  logic  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  set  forth  by  her  illustrious  critic. 

Mr.  Pierce’s  article,  while  it  savors  some¬ 
what  strongly  of  provincialism  and  was  de¬ 
signed,  undoubtedly,  as  mere  bait  to  capture 
an  elusive  ray  of  the  much  coveted  lime¬ 
light,  is,  nevertheless,  a  rather  cleverly 
managed  and  curious  conglomeration  of 
fact,  injustice,  and  inconsistency.  An  at- 
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tempt  to  refute  the  more  conspicuously 
absurd  of  the  allegations  made  by  the 
writer  were  to  invest  them  with  a  dignity 
which  little  becomes  their  perversion. 

One  gathers  that  Mr.  Pierce’s  observations 
have  been  confined  chiefly  to  remote  rural 
districts,  where  the  inadequacy  of  her 
financial  compensation  and  the  restric¬ 
tions  placed  upon  her  personal  activities 
have  produced  a  type  of  the  American 
teacher  who  is  no  more  representative  of 
the  group  than  any  other  member  of  such 
a  community  typifies  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs. 

The  portrait  of  “Mary  Brown”  is  not 
complete.  There  is  over  emphasis  upon  her 
more  personal  and  less  professional  side. 
The  chief  crime  this  “distinctively  ordin¬ 
ary”  individual  has  perpetrated  against  so¬ 
ciety  appears  to  consist  in  her  failure  to  have 
selected  for  herself  a  more  aristocratic  origin. 
The  qualities  and  propensities  ascribed  to 
her  are,  in  some  cases,  truly  applicable;  but 
they  are  not  characteristic  of  the  school 
teacher  alone.  That  the  individual  teacher 
does  thus  and  so  is  undeniable;  that  the 
individual  lawyer,  preacher,  newspaper  man, 
or  doctor  does  thus  and  so  is  equally  true. 
But  these  matters  are  irrelevant.  What 
relationship  exists  between  “Mary  Brown’s” 
ability  to  preside  at  a  formal  dinner  and  her 
incompetency  as  a  worker?  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  does  the  progress  of  civilization  depend 
upon  the  length  of  “Mary  Brown’s”  hair? 
In  just  what  manner  does  the  incident  that 
“Mary  Brown”  drives  her  own  Ford,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  latest  play,  or  identifies  herself 
with  a  church  interfere  with  the  fulfillment 
of  her  mission  in  the  class  room?  The 
writer  does  not  divulge  these  secrets.  He  is 
not  concerned,  manifestly,  with  consistent 
or  valid  arguments  in  support  of  his  prem¬ 
ise  that  the  teacher’s  contribution  to  civili¬ 
zation  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  plumber 
or  the  butcher.  He  maintains  that  she  is 
“less  the  specialist  than  the  average  car¬ 
penter,”  but  he  fails  to  produce  logical  or 
convincing  evidence.  Instead,  he  prefers 
to  indulge  in  the  vulgar  amusement  of  ri¬ 
diculing  her  religious  beliefs  and  political 
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policies,  her  social  activites  and  personal 
characteristics. 

Nor  is  our  literary  friend  consistent. 
The  “Mary  Brown”  of  his  acquaintance  is  a 
peculiar,  heterogeneous  specimen  of  the 
genus  homo.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  woman  who  smokes  cigarettes, 
habitually  drinks  beer,  and  enjoys  risque 
stories  is  the  same  person  who  has  a  “record 
for  perfect  Sunday  School  attendance”;  that 
she  who  enhances  her  charms  with  the  aid 
of  lip  rouge  and  who  gambles  so  wickedly 
at  Mah  Jong  is  a  “bourgeois,  church-going 
provincial”;  that  the  ambition  of  one 
“whose  world  is  the  small  town”  can  be  a 
trip  to  Europe;  or  that  the  complacent  in¬ 
dividual  whose  “prejudices  are  those  of  the 
country  village”  and  who  is  so  “happily 
unaware  of  strikes  and  international  poli¬ 
tics”  can  be  the  “efficient  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  national  and  international 
strife.” 

Mr.  Pierce’s  concluding  remarks  are  more 
or  less  enigmatic  to  “Mary  Brown.”  Does 
Mr.  Pierce  take  exception  to  the  fact  that 
she  “considers  her  country  superior  to  any”; 
that  she  teaches  posterity  to  honor  American 
patriots;  that  “her  flag  is  the  grand  and 
glorious  red  white  and  blue”?  Does  he 
mean  to  point  out  these  “peculiarities”  as 
evidences  of  her  insufficiency  and  narrow¬ 
ness? 

The  American  teacher  may,  as  Mr. 
Pierce  alleges,  “take  orders  without  ques¬ 
tion”  from  those  whose  authority  entitles 
them  to  issue  orders;  but  she  does  not  accept, 
without  question,  the  rather  obscure  import 
of  Mr.  Pierce’s  observations.  She  would 
ask  what  country  she  is  expected  to  teach 
American  children  to  look  upon  as  superior 
to  their  own?  She  would  know  to  whom 
American  posterity  shall  give  homage  if  not 
to  American  statesmen  ?  She  would  likewise 
inquire  to  what  flag  she  shall  give  her  allegi¬ 
ance  if  not  to  the  “red,  white,  and  blue”? 
Must  she,  by  any  chance,  eliminate  the 
“white”  and  the  “blue”  from  Old  Glory? 
In  the  vast  crucible  of  America,  where 
various  nationalities  must  be  assimilated,  is 
it  not  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  we  have 
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a  “Mary  Brown’*  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  things  ?  Is  it  not  to  her  credit 
that  she  instils  into  posterity  the  ideals  of 
their  native  or  adopted  land  ? 

Mr.  Pierce  is  right  in  his  assertion  that 
“Mary  Brown”  believes  her  country  su¬ 
perior  to  any.  To  believe  otherwise  and  re¬ 
main  in  it  would  be,  obviously,  an  error  of 
judgment.  He  is  right  when  he  says  that 
she  gives  precedence,  in  her  teaching,  to 
American  diplomats.  “Mary  Brown” 


pleads  guilty  of  this  “offense”  also.  He 
makes  no  mistake  when  he  affirms  that  it  is 
to  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  that  she  pledges 
her  allegiance.  Very  willingly  and  very 
proudly  does  she  acknowledge  this  tribute 
to  her  loyalty.  And  if  it  is  because  of  these 
things  that  her  chimeric  golden  halo  is  to  be 
converted  to  hollow  brass,  then  will  “Mary 
Brown”  thrice  refuse  the  “kingly  crown” 
and  remain  “commonplace”  and  halo-less 
to  the  end  of  her  days. 


OPEN  DIPLOMACY 

Lucile  F.  Fargo 

[You  enjoyed  Miss  Fargo’s  story  in  the  April  number.  You  ask  for  more.  Voila!] 


Mary  stone  sat  at  the  little  teach¬ 
er’s  desk  behind  which  she  had 
begun  business  in  Marcus  Whit¬ 
man.  A  great  square  structure  of  paneled 
oak  filled  the  far  end  of  the  room,  a  desk  of 
stand-up  height  where  stood  or  perched 
Mary’s  assistants  and  the  student  deputy 
who  watched  over  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  room.  But  Mary  had  held  on  to 
her  little  desk.  It  was  more  friendly,  it 
might  save  for  the  room  some  of  that  hearth¬ 
stone  atmosphere  so  easily  lost  in  their 
growth  to  a  big  school.  It  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  reading  room  and  the  path 
from  the  swinging  doors  led  straight  to  it. 
But  nobody  was  treading  that  path  just 
now.  The  period  was  well  under  way  and 
studious  quiet  had  settled  over  the  bowed 
heads  and  hurrying  Eversharps  of  Mary’s 
flock.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  silence  Mary 
gradually  became  aware  of  a  disturbing 
influence.  She  glanced  toward  the  big 
desk.  There  sat  James  McKosh,  the  Con¬ 
duct  Board  deputy.  James  had  his  eye 
on  somebody.  There  was  a  perceptible 
scowl  on  his  strong  Scotch  face.  He  was 
staring  straight  past  her  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room  and  moving  his  arm  with  a  ges¬ 
ture  that  said  decisively  “Move  in!”  Janies 


was  captain  of  the  football  team  and  he  was 
used  to  having  his  signals  obeyed.  Very 
evidently  they  were  not  being  obeyed  now. 
Mary  Stone  followed  his  gaze. 

Of  course  it  was  Annabelle.  Annabelle 
was  sixteen  and  pretty  and  spoiled.  Her 
nose  had  an  upward  tilt  and  her  voice  a 
Southern  accent.  Boys  were  her  peculiar 
prey. 

“Hot  diggety  dogs,”  they  murmured  as 
Annabelle’s  silken  skirts  swished  down  the 
hall,  “She’s  some  Sheba!”  And  they  ap¬ 
peared  next  day  with  extra  creases  in  their 
floppy  trousers  and  flaming  ties  on  their 
newest  pink  shirts.  And  they  leaned  negli¬ 
gently  against  the  wall  in  secluded  spots 
anxiously  hoping  Annabelle  might  chance 
that  way  and  express  a  willingness  to  be 
escorted  to  the  candy  counter.  But  James 
had  so  far  not  succumbed  to  Annabelle’s 
Southern  charms.  To  him  girls  had  always 
been  an  awful  nuisance,  always  in  the  way, 
always  making  you  uncomfortably  con¬ 
scious  of  the  size  of  your  hands  and  feet. 
And  you  couldn’t  manage  them  either.  If 
one  of  the  fellows  overstepped  the  bounds 
you  could  descend  upon  him  with  a  “Say, 
kid,  cut  it  out  or  I’ll  can  you.”  But  a  girl — 
well,  take  Annabelle.  There  had  been 
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trouble  before  when  she  had  been  informed 
by  James*  colored  assistant  that  chairs  must 
not  be  moved  into  the  aisles.  Her  nose 
had  gone  three  degrees  higher  as  she  haugh¬ 
tily  jerked  her  chair  within  bounds,  at  the 
same  time  extending  a  pair  of  silken  legs 
across  the  spot  where  the  chair  had  been. 
There  was  no  rule  of  the  Student  Board  say¬ 
ing  Annabelle’s  dainty  feet  should  not  rest 
in  the  middle  of  the  aisle  and  James  knew  it. 
Nevertheless,  Annabelle  was  taking  a  mean 
advantage.  That  was  like  a  girl. 

It  didn’t  make  any  difference  if  George 
Washington  White  was  a  coon.  He  was 
James’  assistant.  This  was  a  free  country 
and  a  public  school.  At  the  last  track  meet 
George  Washington  had  run  the  quarter 
in  fifty-two  and  on  the  strength  of  this  feat 
James  had  asked  to  have  him  made  a  sub¬ 
deputy  in  the  library.  George  Washington 
had  been  more  than  willing.  Like  most  of 
his  race  he  loved  authority,  having  had  little 
of  it.  His  teachers  said  that  he  slept  in 
class.  But  on  duty  in  the  library  no  one  was 
more  alert.  He  pounced  upon  every  boy 
who  dropped  a  scrap  of  paper  and  showed 
him  the  waste-basket.  He  hovered  about 
Miss  Stone’s  desk  with  such  warnings  as, 
“Those  Seniors  sure  gonna  mek  yo  a  heap 
o’  trouble.  Miss  Stone.  They’s  got  the  Con¬ 
solation  Room  this  period  an’  they’s  scat¬ 
terin’  the  Daily  Journal  all  ovah.” 

“Consultation  Room,  George,”  prompted 
Mary  Stone. 

“Yas  ma’am.  Miss  Stone,  but  they  is 
disorderin’  that  there  room  sumthin’  awful 
an’  if  you  likes  ah’ll  can  the  whole  bunch.” 

Since  the  boundaries  of  Student  Council 
authority  were  somewhat  uncertain  beyond 
the  main  reading-room,  Mary  Stone  took  a 
hand  in  such  an  emergency  and  personally 
delivered  a  friendly  warning  to  the  offending 
Seniors.  But  George  Washington  went 
ahead  with  the  duties  of  his  own  bailiwick 
in  the  sure  consciousness  of  unquestioned 
authority.  He  very  soon  ran  afoul  of 
Annabelle.  She  wrote  notes  and  tore  them 
into  small  bits  and  when  requested  to  pick 
them  up,  indignantly  refused.  She  wan¬ 
dered  aimlessly  about  the  room,  a  distracting 


vision  of  girlish  loveliness.  She  insisted  on 
placing  her  chair  in  the  aisle.  So  George 
Washington  gave  her  one  last  officious  warn¬ 
ing  and  reported  her  to  his  chief.  From  his 
vantage  point  at  the  high  desk  James  noted 
that  Annabelle  pushed  her  chair  a  little 
further  into  forbidden  territory,  no  doubt 
taking  advantage  of  George  Washington’s 
retreating  back. 

Mary  Stone  watched  the  little  drama 
from  her  desk.  She  seldom  interfered.  A 
sturdy  conviction  that  Young  America  must 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  democracy  by 
governing  itself  had  led  her  to  suggest  this 
plan  of  student  management.  Young  Amer¬ 
ica’s  way  was  frequently  not  the  most  tact¬ 
ful,  but  it  was  direct  and  it  solved  problems 
with  startling  finality.  She  had  known 
James  to  decide  an  argument  over  a  dis¬ 
puted  chair  by  flipping  a  nickel.  What 
would  he  do  this  time  ? 

James  did  not  leave  her  long  in  uncer¬ 
tainty.  He  left  the  big  desk  and  stalked 
firmly  down  the  length  of  the  room,  all  eyes 
following.  He  was  six  feet  tall  and  he 
towered  over  Annabelle  like  a  fir  from  the 
forests  of  his  mountain  childhood.  Anna¬ 
belle  started  to  smile,  a  saucy,  ingratiating 
smile.  Then  she  looked  frightened.  With 
one  swoop  of  his  long  arms  James  reached 
down,  lifted  girl  and  chair  from  the  aisle 
and  set  his  burden  in  the  proper  place  with 
a  resounding  thump.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  throats  burst  into  unrestrained  laugh¬ 
ter.  Annabelle’s  cheeks  flamed  like  crim¬ 
son  lilies.  Then  her  head  went  down  on 
the  table  and  she  wept  copious  tears  into 
an  inadequate  handkerchief.  James’  face 
was  red  too,  but  all  the  determination  of 
his  Highland  ancestors  was  written  across 
it. 

Mercifully  a  gong  sounded  just  then  and 
the  huge  room  emptied  itself  in  a  rush  for 
“Con.”  A  great  man  was  to  address  Mar¬ 
cus  Whitman  that  morning  and  his  subject 
had  been  announced  as  “The  School  the 
Training  Ground  of  Democracy.”  Annabelle 
did  not  go  with  the  others.  Mary  Stone 
crossed  the  room  and  laid  a  friendly  hand 
on  her  heaving  shoulders.  “My  dear,”  she 
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said,  “as  an  officer  James  had  to  enforce  the 
law.  It  was  about  as  hard  for  him  as  for 
you. 

“B-but  he  wasn’t  a  gentleman,  Miss 
Stone.  H-he  picked  me  up  in  front  of  the 
whole  school  and  I-I  hate  him.” 

Mary  Stone  did  not  argue  the  case.  She 
went  back  to  her  desk,  that  friendly  desk 
where  so  many  questions  were  asked  and 
answered.  Only  this  morning  Annabelle 
had  come  to  learn  where  the  first  democracy 
had  been  established  and  James  had  with¬ 
drawn  a  life  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  click 
of  the  electric  clock  as  it  jerked  off  the 
minutes  was  obstreperously  noisy.  After 
a  while  Annabelle  rose.  She  did  not  look 
her  usual  saucy,  pretty  self.  All  the  powder 
was  rubbed  off  her  upturned  nose  and  her 
shoulders  had  a  crestfallen  droop.  She 
slipped  away  without  a  word. 

After  convocation  James  came  in.  He 
stood  awkwardly  by  the  little  desk.  Mary 
Stone  smiled  up  at  him.  “Well?” 

“I’m  going  to  resign.  Miss  Stone.  I  can 
bawl  the  boys  out  proper  and  they  don’t 
mind,  but  I  can’t  manage  girls.” 

Mary  Stone  side-stepped  the  issue. 
“Whom  are  you  taking  to  the  football 
banquet,  James?” 

His  face  grew  red.  “I — well  you  know — 


I — I  thought  I’d  ask  Annabelle,  but  she 
wouldn’t  go  with  a  poor  prune  like  me,  would 
she?” 

Mary  Stone  smiled.  “I  wouldn’t  ask  her 
until  tomorrow,”  she  said. 

Next  morning  Mary  Stone  came  early  to 
school.  But  early  as  she  was  James  was 
there  before  her.  She  discovered  him  lean¬ 
ing  negligently  against  the  wall  in  all  the 
glory  of  a  new  pair  of  toreador  trousers, 
plaid  wool  shirt  and  scarlet  tie.  He  eyed 
Mary  Stone  sheepishly  and  blushed  furiously 
under  her  friendly  gaze. 

Down  the  corridor  came  Annabelle,  her 
nose  uptllted  as  usual,  a  dainty  flush  on  her 
pretty  cheeks. 

“  Say,  kid,  cut  the  high  brow  stuff  and  take 
me  to  the  team  banquet,  won’t  you,” 
boomed  James’  big  voice. 

Mary  Stone  hurried  along,  fearful  of  in¬ 
terfering  with  this  open  diplomacy  openly 
arrived  at.  She  did  not  hear  Annabelle’s 
reply.  But  when,  five  minutes  later  she 
started  to  the  office,  James  was  still  against 
the  wall  and  Annabelle  was  beside  him  idly 
slipping  his  big  class  ring  on  and  off  her 
diminutive  thumb.  There  was  a  school 
rule  against  lounging  in  the  halls,  but  Mary 
Stone  had  sense.  She  turned  her  back  and 
the  swinging  doors  received  her. 


The  teacher  may  not  longer  avoid  citizenship. — The  acceptance  of  good  citizenship  as 
the  dominant  aim  in  public  education  imposes  a  severe  burden  upon  teachers  who  have 
grown  up  under  conditions  hitherto  generally  prevailing.  What  is  a  good  citizen?  What 
should  he  know?  What  should  he  do?  Reduced  to  concrete  terms,  answers  to  these 
questions  will  try  the  best  of  our  social  philosophers.  A  survey  of  what  knowledge  can 
best  be  used  in  daily  life  may  suggest  some  criteria  of  excellence  in  the  making  of  school 
curricula.  They  want  to  know  why  these  things  are  and  what  are  the  facts  back  of  them. 
The  modern  schoolboy  may  still  be  forced  to  do  what  his  parents  did  in  school,  but  his 
education  will  be  got,  as  theirs  was,  outside  of  school  hours.  The  formation  of  character 
goes  on  apace  regardless  of  teachers  or  schools.  The  question  is,  how  can  school  work 
contribute  most  to  the  making  of  the  good  citizen  ? 

— James  E.  Russell,  Dean,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


Teachers  must  be  good  men.  For  if  the  gold  rust,  what  will  the  iron  do? 

— Chaucer 


AN  UNUSUAL  EXPERIMENT  IN  STUDENT  SELF  GOVERNMENT 

Frank  M.  Sskwor 

[You  are  familiar  with  the  rather  sentimental  stunt  of  putting  a  boy  or  a  girl  in  the  mayor’s  chair 
and  letting  the  youngster  play  politics  for  a  brief  period  as  a  publicity  feature  for  boys’  week  or  girls’ 
week.  Young  Mr.  Sskwor  would  like  you  to  learn  of  an  application  of  student  government  that 
was  the  real  thing.] 


1^  MONO  the  progressive  moves  in 

/  student  government,  the  action  of 
President  B.  J.  Burris  and  the 
faculty  of  Ball  Teachers’  College,  Muncle, 
Indiana,  deserves  a  place  in  the  front  rank. 
On  July  2,  the  entire  faculty  of  the  college, 
from  the  president  down,  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation,  at  Indianapolis.  While  they  were 
away,  they  left  the  entire  control  of  the 
school  in  the  hands  of  the  students,  with  no 
restrictions  placed  on  the  student-elected 
officers. 

The  idea  originated  with  President  Burris, 
who  outlined  the  plan  at  faculty  meeting, 
where,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  adopted. 
The  president  had  a  three-fold  purpose  in  the 
plan.  The  first  was  to  give  the  faculty 
an  opportunity  to  attend  the  N.  E.  A. 
without  the  loss  of  class  time,  which  is 
already  shortened  to  a  minimum  during  the 
summer  months.  The  second  was  to  use  the 
test  as  a  basis  of  consideration  in  the  future 
when  the  problem  of  organizing  a  permanent 
student  government  arises.  The  third  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  give  the  student  body  an 
expression  of  the  confidence  felt  in  them  by 
the  president  and  faculty  of  the  college. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  arrangements  for 
the  day,  a  faculty  committee  selected  a 
truly  representative  group  of  students  to 
serve  as  a  nominating  committee  to  select 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  president, 
dean  of  school,  dean  of  men,  and  dean  of 
women.  This  nominating  committee  worked 
absolutely  without  outside  pressure  in 
selecting  the  nominees.  The  committee 
met  late  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  24, 


and  reported  their  nominations  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  in  chapel  the  next  morning. 
There  was  absolutely  no  campaigning  done 
by  any  of  the  candidates.  The  four  officials 
were  elected  by  popular  vote  of  the  students 
after  each  of  the  eight  candidates  had  been 
introduced.  Fred  Rubey  was  elected 
president,  James  Crouse,  dean  of  school, 
Forest  E.  Horn,  dean  of  men,  and  Mrs. 
Susan  B.  Nay,  dean  of  women. 

Each  class  elected,  or  gave  its  professor 
the  power  to  appoint,  a  student  teacher 
for  the  day.  The  main  idea  of  the  plan  was 
to  have  all  officials  of  the  school  chosen  as 
democratically  as  possible,  so  that  in  fact, 
as  well  as  in  theory,  the  students  should  run 
the  school  for  the  one  day. 

When  one  of  the  four  student  officers 
of  the  school  attempted  to  get  some  notion 
of  the  extent  of  his  powers  for  the  day,  he 
was  told  that  there  were  absolutely  no 
restrictions  placed  on  him,  that  he  should 
act  as  his  best  judgment  indicated,  and  the 
regular  officers  would  back  him  up  in 
whatever  he  did. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  July  i.  President 
Rubey  called  a  meeting  of  the  student 
faculty.  At  this  meeting,  the  “faculty” 
was  told  that  the  powers  of  the  students 
were  unlimited,  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  suggested  that  classes  be  held  the  full 
length  of  time,  and  that  everything  should 
be  as  nearly  normal  as  possible  so  that  the 
president’s  confidence  and  that  of  the  regular 
faculty  might  not  be  unwarranted.  None 
of  the  regular  faculty  members  attended 
this  meeting.  Mr.  Rubey  asked  President 
Burris  to  attend  and  talk  to  the  “faculty,” 
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but  he  refused  because  he  did  not  want 
anything  he  said  to  influence  the  students 
in  any  way  in  what  they  did  that  day. 
Thursday,  July  2,  was  the  “  big  day.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  plan  worked  out  so  well  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  anything  about  the  day. 
All  classes  met  and  began  on  time,  remained 
in  session  the  regulation  length  of  time, 
and  really  instructive  recitations  and  dis¬ 
cussions  were  carried  on  under  the  leadership 
of  the  student  teachers.  The  students 
chosen  to  teach  the  classes  were,  for  the 
most  part,  mature,  and  the  great  majority 
of  them  were  majors  in  the  subjects  which 
they  taught.  Attendance  was,  if  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary,  above  the  usual  record, 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  some  students 
were  taking  advantage  of  their  one-day 
leave  to  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  The  good 
attendance  at  classes  may  have  been  due 
to  the  curiosity  of  the  students  as  to  just 
what  would  happen.  Class-room  order  was 
kept  by  the  members  of  the  classes.  In  one 
instance  that  occurred  under  the  writer’s 
observation,  two  students  near  the  back  of 
the  room  became  involved  in  an  argument 
over  the  correct  solution  of  a  problem  in 
the  lesson.  Without  noticing  that  they  were 
doing  so,  they  raised  their  voices  so  that 
they  disturbed  other  members  of  the  class. 
The  students  arguing  soon  stopped  when 
they  felt  the  pressure  of  the  opinion  of  the 
class. 

The  regular  weekly  chapel  period  was  held 
at  the  usual  time,  and  lasted  one  hour.  The 
entire  program  was  given  by  students. 
In  spite  of  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  large 
gymnasium,  where  the  chapel  exercises  were 
held,  the  order  of  the  room  was  exceptionally 
good.  President  Rubey  presided. 

After  a  song  and  the  announcements, 
a  student  spoke  briefly  on  the  growth  and 
outlook  of  the  school.  He  traced  the 
history  from  1915,  when  it  was  a  private 
institution,  through  its  acceptance  by  the 
state  as  a  state  normal  school,  in  1918, 
through  the  appointment  of  President 
Burris  to  office  last  December  and  his 
inauguration  in  April,  to  the  present. 


Then  the  speaker  sketched  the  possible 
future  of  the  college. 

Following  this,  another  student  offered 
two  or  three  suggestions  to  the  student  body. 
These  suggestions  included  the  formation 
of  an  alumni  association,  which  would 
give  moral  support  to  all  of  the  college’s 
projects,  encourage  its  growth,  give  the 
college  publicity,  and  keep  the  standards 
of  loyalty  high. 

Another  student  spoke  briefly  on  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics,  citing  the  action  of  President 
Burris  in  trusting  the  school  to  the  students 
as  an  illustration  of  the  highest  type  of 
professional  ethics  in  having  confidence  in 
the  student  body.  Two  students  rendered 
musical  numbers,  and  the  chapel  period 
closed  with  the  singing  of  the  school  song. 

During  the  chapel  period,  a  resolution 
addressed  to  President  Burris  and  the 
faculty,  expressing  the  students’  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  confidence  placed  in  them,  was 
introduced  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
student  body. 

In  the  offices  of  the  officials,  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary  occurred.  When  a  chance 
visitor  happened  in,  seeking  informaticn 
about  the  N.  E.  A.,  he  was  directed  by  the 
dean  of  the  school. 

President  Burris  expressed  himself  as 
highly  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  plan. 
He  said  that  on  every  hand,  from  students, 
from  faculty  members,  and  from  leading 
educators,  the  plan  has  been  commended. 
He  said  that  several  educators  at  the 
N.  E.  A.  had  expressed  the  idea  that  the 
plan  was  worthy  of  emulation.  He  stated 
that  if,  at  any  time  in  the  future,  an  op¬ 
portunity  should  arise  when  it  should  seem 
profitable  for  the  faculty  to  absent  itself, 
he  would  not  feel  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  again  leaving  the  college  in  control  of  the 
students.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  plan  could  be  carried  out  almost  any¬ 
where,  even  in  the  high  schools,  if  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  proper  spirit.  He  added 
that  he  would  favor  any  good  plan  of  student 
government  that  may  be  suggested  in  the 
future. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’  OFFICIAL  REVIEW,  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


[Announcements  and  news  furnished  by  S.  D.  Shankland,  Secretary,  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.] 


JOTES  on  the  JV ashington  Convention. 

/  ^  — On  the  last  afternoon  of  the  Con- 
"  vention,  several  newspaper  men 
gathered  in  the  president’s  room  at  the  side 
of  the  stage  in  the  Washington  Auditorium. 
The  conversation  turned  on  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  meetings  held  and  interests  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  week’s  affairs.  One  of  the 
news  writers  asked  the  reason  for  the  puz¬ 
zling  variety  of  groups.  An  Englishman  who 
happened  to  be  present  remarked  th.*t  the 
meeting  would  be  easier  for  an  outsider  to 
understand  if  only  a  few  persons  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  speak;  and  added  that  these  persons 
should  be  selected  only  from  the  great  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  profession  who  might  be  expected 
to  speak  with  authority.  A  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  pointed  out  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  only  reflects  the  problems  and 
responsibilities  which  confront  the  Individual 
superintendent  of  schools.  His  office  han¬ 
dles  problems  of  organization  of  every  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit — the  kindergarten,  the 
elementary  school,  the  junior  high  school, 
and  the  senior  high  school.  It  must  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  the  relationship  of  the  public 
schools  to  the  colleges.  It  is  faced  with 
questions  of  the  curriculum,  budget  making, 
school  building,  and  equipment.  The  sup¬ 
erintendent  must  know  that  his  schools  are 
provided  with  the  right  sort  of  supplies, 
textbooks,  maps,  playground  apparatus,  and 
pictures. 

There  are  many  worthy  organizations  in 
the  country  engaged  in  promoting  a  great 
variety  of  charities  and  civic  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  human  betterment.  The  heads 
of  these  organizations  look  with  longing 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  public  schools. 


If  only  the  twenty  million  children  and  the 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  could  be  enlisted  in 
their  particular  enterprise,  success  would 
be  assured.  They  plan  special  days  and 
weeks  in  such  endless  variety  that  a  teacher 
might  easily  devote  a  large  part  of  the  school 
year  to  these  special  functions.  As  soon  as 
the  name  of  the  new  president  of  the  De¬ 
partment  is  announced  they  begin  suggesting 
program  speakers  to  present  their  causes. 
It  would  be  possible  to  fill  the  program  of 
every  general  session  of  the  Department  with 
special  pleaders  for  organized  groups  who 
seek  to  influence  the  Nation  through  the 
schools.  The  newspaper  men  to  whom 
reference  was  made  above  stated  that  they 
had  found  it  difficult  sometimes  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  real  convention  news  and 
carefully  worded  press  releases  of  some 
special  enterprise. 

The  Nation*s  Capital  Gets  Acquainted 
with  the  Educators. — Not  for  a  long  time  has 
Washington  taken  so  keen  an  interest  in  a 
local  event  as  was  manifested  in  the  super¬ 
intendents’  convention.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  and  several  members  of 
his  cabinet  accepted  places  on  the  programs. 
The  delegations  of  school  people  from  the 
various  states  had  breakfasts,  luncheons, 
and  dinners  with  their  senators  and  con¬ 
gressmen.  The  hotel  managers  were  unable 
to  recall  an  occasion  when  so  many  func¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  were  crowded  into  so  brief 
a  time.  Washington  did  its  best  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  visitors  and  in  return  the  city  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  vision  of  the  important  place 
which  education  occupies  in  the  Nation’s 
affairs. 
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Honors  for  the  Presiding  Officer. — A  hand¬ 
some  gavel  and  block  were  presented  to 
President  Ballou  at  the  opening  session, 
Monday  morning,  by  Randall  J.  Condon 
of  Cincinnati.  The  gavel  was  made  from 
cherry  wood  taken  from  the  laboratory  table 
installed  by  Horace  Mann  at  Antioch  Col¬ 
lege,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  The  block  was 
made  from  wood  cut  from  a  four-poster 
bed  formerly  the  personal  possession  of 
Horace  Mann.  The  block  and  gavel  were 
turned  by  the  pupils  of  Woodward  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

From  the  children  of  far-away  Hawaii, 
Superintendent  Crawford  brought  a  desk 
set  for  President  Ballou  and  a  lei  for  each 
member  of  the  Department.  The  business 
session  on  Tuesday  morning  was  enlivened 
by  these  bright-colored  symbols  of  good¬ 
will  with  which  the  dignified  superintendents 
of  schools  were  decorated. 

Washington  is  the  home  of  three  famous 
bands — the  Army  band,  the  Navy  band,  and 
the  Marine  band.  All  of  these  fine  musical 
organizations  offered  their  services  for  the 
Convention.  Captain  W.  J.  Stannard,  leader 
of  the  Army  band,  composed  a  delightful 
medley  of  college  songs  which  he  dedicated 
to  his  friend.  Doctor  Ballou.  The  audiences 
were  usually  reluctant  to  allow  the  band  to 
depart  when  the  time  allotment  for  the 
musical  program  had  expired. 

The  Journal  of  the  Columbian  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  prepared  a  special  con¬ 
vention  issue  which  was  dedicated  to  Doctor 
Ballou.  The  title  page  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  distribution  of  this  journal 
was  modestly  to  plead  the  cause  of  interest 
in  negro  education  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  Superintendent  Frank  D.  Boyn¬ 
ton  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  announcement. 

Some  Special  Features. — Everybody 
wanted  to  hear  the  Washington’s  Birthday 
address  by  President  Coolidge  on  Monday 
night.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  early  fore¬ 
saw  that  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Auditorium  would  be  far  too  small 


to  accommodate  those  who  wished  to  at¬ 
tend.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  issue 
two  tickets  to  each  member  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence.  Since  only 
2,470  superintendents  registered  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  it  was  thought  that  some  tickets 
would  still  remain  after  all  members  of  the 
Department  had  been  supplied.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  3,346  superintendents  had  regis¬ 
tered  in  Washington  before  Monday  even¬ 
ing  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  discontinue 
the  distribution  of  these  tickets  to  new 
members.  The  rush  was  so  great  that  at 
ten  o’clock  Monday  morning  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Doctor  Ballou  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  giving 
out  any  tickets  for  the  evening  meeting  ex¬ 
cept  to  two  groups  of  members,  those  who 
had  paid  in  advance  and  those  who  held 
receipts  for  the  Cincinnati  meeting.  The 
directory  of  members  published  in  the 
Yearbooks  of  the  Department  was  adopted 
as  the  official  means  of  identification  for 
those  who  asked  to  renew  memberships. 
The  lists  in  the  back  of  the  Yearbooks  were 
eagerly  scanned  by  those  seeking  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  right  to  the  coveted  pasteboards. 

Elaborate  preparations  were  made  to 
broadcast  President  Coolidge’s  speech.  The 
finest  equipment  available  in  Washington 
was  installed  at  the  rear  of  the  stage  and  the 
program  was  broadcast  through  the  follow¬ 
ing  stations:  WEEI,  Boston,  Mass.;  WJAR, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  WTIC,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
WOO,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  WCAP,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  WGR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  WCAE, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  WSAI,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
WTAM,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  KSD,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

A  Big  Convention. — “How  many  people 
attended  the  convention?”  was  a  common 
inquiry.  Really  no  one  knows,  since  many 
visitors  do  not  take  pains  to  register.  The 
Washington  Convention  Bureau  reported 
that  about  seven  thousand  sleeping  rooms 
in  hotels  and  private  residences  had  been 
recorded  by  the  Housing  Committee.  Nine¬ 
teen  thousand  railroad  certificates  were 
issued  through  the  headquarters  office. 
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About  four  thousand  of  these  certificates 
were  reported  later  as  unused.  Whatever 
the  number,  it  is  certain  that  Washington 
was  filled  to  capacity. 

Official  Report. — ^The  addresses  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Washington  Convention 
were  published  and  distributed  to  members 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  soon 
after  the  convention.  This  Official  Report, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  volume  of  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages.  It  is  a  valuable  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  current  problems  of  education. 
Many  of  the  addresses  will  also  appear  in 
various  state  and  national  educational  jour¬ 
nals.  The  Department  of  Commerce  pub¬ 
lished  separately  the  inspiring  address  on 
Education  as  a  National  Asset  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Herbert  Hoover. 
The  Washington’s  Birthday  address  of 
President  Coolidge  was  printed  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  several  days  before 
its  delivery  and  copies  furnished  to  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  The  convention 
doings  received  wide  publicity  in  the  news 
and  editorial  columns  of  the  daily  press. 

The  Commission  on  the  Curriculum  to 
Continue  Its  Good  Work. — By  a  unanimous 
vote  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
agreed  to  continue  its  Commission  on  the 
Curriculum.  The  Commission  while  con¬ 
tinuing  its  work  in  the  elementary  field  will 
give  its  major  emphasis  during  the  coming 
year  to  the  junior  high  school,  which  will  be 
the  principal  subject  of  the  1927  Yearbook. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Department’s  curri¬ 
culum  study  will  also  be  extended  into  the 
senior  high  school. 

The  Nation  at  Work  on  the  Public  School 
Curriculum. — ^The  Fourth  Yearbook  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  marks  a 
new  milestone  in  the  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  demonstrates  the  ability  of  local 
school  systems  to  work  together  on  a  co¬ 
operative  job.  The  Department  has  issued 
three  curriculum  yearbooks.  The  first  was 
inspired  by  superintendents  of  schools,  but 
was  largely  written  in  the  Research  Division. 


The  second  curriculum  yearbook  was  in¬ 
spired  by  superintendents,  but  the  material 
was  largely  furnished  by  college  professors 
and  research  specialists.  The  third  curri¬ 
culum  yearbook  was  not  only  inspired  by 
superintendents  of  schools,  but  they  con¬ 
tributed  most  of  the  material.  It  is  con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Cooperative  Plan  of  Curriculum  Revision. 
The  1926  Yearbook  makes  available  for  all 
members  of  the  Department  some  of  the 
best  work  which  local  school  systems  have 
done  on  the  subject  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum.  The  practical  help  which  it  is 
giving  to  local  course  of  study  committees 
is  evidenced  by  the  large  orders  for  addi¬ 
tional  copies  from  local  school  superinten¬ 
dents. 

Officers  for  ig2j. — Randall  J.  Condon, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  at  the  Washington  Conven¬ 
tion  after  a  lively  contest  with  Edwin  C. 
Broome,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  B.  Glenn, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  and  E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Houston,  Texas.  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Ballou,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  retiring  president, 
automatically  becomes  first  vice-president. 
David  A.  Ward,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  elected  second 
vice-president.  Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  are;  E.  E.  Lewis,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Flint,  Michigan;  Frank  D. 
Boynton,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ithaca, 
New  York;  M.  G.  Clark,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  and  Norman  R. 
Crozier,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dallas, 
Texas.  Members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  serve  for  four  years.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
the  new  member  of  the  Committee. 

The  New  President. — Randall  Judson  Con¬ 
don,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  has  been 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  since  1913.  Before  going  to  Cin- 
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cinnati,  he  had  served  as  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Everett,  Massachusetts;  Helena, 
Montana;  and  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Doctor  Condon  was  born  in  Friendship, 
Maine.  He  graduated  from  Colby  College 
in  1886.  His  Master’s  degree  was  received 
in  1889  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con¬ 
ferred  in  1913.  He  also  studied  at  Harvard 
University. 

Doctor  Condon  was  a  member  of  the 
Maine  House  of  Representatives,  1886-8,  and 
was  later  nominated  for  the  Senate  of  that 
state.  In  politics  he  is  an  independent  Demo¬ 
crat.  Doctor  Condon  has  filled  many  impor¬ 
tant  educational  offices.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Montana  State  Textbook  Commission 
in  1906-10.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Educational  Conference  at  The 
Hague  in  1914.  He  has  served  as  a  trustee 
of  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Education.  For  four  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Through  his  ef¬ 
forts  were  organized  the  exhibits  of  school 
building  plans  which  were  a  feature  of  the 
winter  meetings  at  Chicago  and  Cleve¬ 
land. 

It  is  no  new  experience  for  Doctor  Condon 
to  hold  the  position  of  president.  In  1902 
he  was  president  of  the  New  England  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Superintendents.  He 
was  president  of  the  Montana  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  1907, 
of  the  Montana  State  Teachers  Association 
in  1908,  of  the  Montana  School  Masters’ 
Club  in  1908,  of  the  Council  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers  Association  in  1923,  of  the 
Montana  Civic  Federation  in  1905,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Delta  Upsilon  Club  in  1925,  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  1915.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
American  School  Citizenship  League  since 
1913- 


Other  organizations  with  which  Doctor 
Condon  has  maintained  an  active  relation¬ 
ship  include  the  Baptist  Church,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
the  National  Vocational  Society,  and  the 
American  Civic  Federation. 

Doctor  Condon  has  been  active  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  civic  affairs  of  Cincinnati.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Business  Men’s  Club,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Society.  As  superintendent  of  schools 
his  work  has  been  an  outstanding  success. 
A  tireless  worker,  a  friend  of  children,  a  wise 
administrator,  he  has  given  to  Cincinnati  a 
system  of  schools  dominated  with  high  ideals 
and  operated  on  sound  educational  founda¬ 
tions. 

Invitations  for  ig2j. — Convention  man¬ 
agers  from  many  cities  were  in  attendance 
at  the  Washington  Convention,  keeping  a 
line  on  their  prospects  for  securing  the  next 
convention.  Several  of  these  representa¬ 
tives  became  convinced  that  they  could  not 
offer  the  necessary  hotel,  meeting  hall,  and 
exhibit  facilities  to  the  Department,  and 
decided  to  withdraw  from  the  contest. 
Formal  invitations  were  received  from 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey;  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Dallas,  Texas;  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan;  Houston,  Texas;  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  Atlanta,  Georgia.  For  the 
entertainment  of  the  winter  meeting  a  city 
should  be  able  to  offer  to  convention  visitors 
at  least  five  thousand  sleeping  rooms  in 
first-class  hotels.  It  should  have  a  meeting 
hall  with  seating  capacity  for  six  thousand 
persons,  and  an  exhibit  hall  immediately 
adjacent  thereto,  with  thirty  thousand  or 
forty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Only  a  few  cities  can  meet  these  require¬ 
ments.  The  new  Executive  Committee 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  sometime  in 
May.  Choice  of  a  convention  city  will 
probably  be  made  at  that  time. 


The  schoolmaster  is  abroad.  I  trust  him. 


Brougham 


SOCIABLE  SCHOLARS  BROWSING  ON  BOOKS 

By  the  Unotorious  Notarius 


Wherein  is  recorded  by  means  of  a  new  kind  of  psychology  not  at  all  abstruse  or  forbidding  how 
it  happens  that  we  teach  what  subjects  we  find  in  the  course  of  study. 

Herein  is  also  recorded  the  sometime  heated  discussion  of  whether  high  schools  are  complete 
failures  or  no,  which  debate  arose  from  a  reviewer  waxing  too  warm  over  his  books. 

In  contrast  to  which  there  is  a  short  burst  of  real  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  art,  compliment  for 
a  timely  reading  book,  a  discourse  in  puzzles,  and  praise  for  the  ever  admirable  Thesaurus  which  the 
many-minded  Roget  of  the  Royal  Society  began  one  hundred  twenty-one  years  agone. 


The  evening  designated  for  hoi  Biblio- 
logoi  to  meet  was  warm  and  balmy 
this  time.  Windows  were  open. 
There  was  a  silvery  roadway  from  the 
water’s  margin  eastward  to  the  unseen 
horizon  in  honor  of  the  moon’s  rounding  out 
to  full  accomplishment.  Stevie’s  folding 
fence  for  drygoods  held  only  hats,  those  of 
the  women  blooming  with  the  promise  of  a 
flowery  spring.  The  books  for  June  were 
parcelled  out.  The  usual  letters  of  compli¬ 
ments  for  the  club,  mostly  from  authors 
praised  in  April  were  read,  and  then  the  May 
list  was  taken  up. 

Personal  Psychology  Wonh  Do. — When 
Martin  Mahon’s  turn  came  he  said:  “I  must 
confess  that  when  the  factotum  gave  me 
this  book,^  I  had  a  chill.  It’s  a  psychology. 
I  got  a  complex  when  I  was  young  by  having 
a  fat  volume  of  one.  Sully,  fed  to  me  so  fast 
I  couldn’t  digest  it.  But,  going  into  Doctor 
Judd’s  book  as  a  matter  of  duty,  I  have 
found  him  so  un-Sullied  that  the  entire 
treatise  has  become  a  positive  pleasure. 
Why,  it  is  really  a  discourse  on  civilization, 
a  demonstration  of  how  we  are  different 
from  animals  and  superior  to  them.  The 
efforts  of  a  group  of  writers  to  trace  all 
human  institutions  to  primitive  instincts  are 
utterly  repudiated,  and,  in  my  opinion,  over¬ 
thrown.  It  is  a  stimulating  and  hopeful 
discussion.  This  psychology  of  civilization 

The  Psychology  of  Social  Institutions. — By  Charles  Hub¬ 
bard  Judd.  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  346  pp.  $2.00. 


is  not  a  mere  record  of  past  happen¬ 
ings.  It  is  a  study  of  present-day  forces 
which  are  gathering  momentum  and  are  for 
such  as  are  ready  and  able  to  guide  the 
future.  That’s  our  main  business,  isn’t  it? 
Civilization  is  a  moving,  living  fact;  its 
elements,  which  are  the  institutions  that 
have  been  evolved  up  to  this  time  by  human 
genius  are  the  known  controls  which  are  to 
direct  its  future  course.  Emphasis  on  the 
social  forces  which  determine  the  progress  of 
mankind  has  not  been  common  in  psy¬ 
chology  books.  Present-day  psychology  is 
mostly  personal.  Social  consciousness,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  vague  and  intangible,  is  one 
of  the  most  active  and  potent  forces  in  the 
world.  Very  well,  what  are  the  aids  to 
progress  man  has  evolved  ?  Money,  number, 
precision,  punctuality,  language  and  its 
record,  music,  painting,  fine  arts,  religion, 
science,  government,  law,  fashion,  order, 
education.  The  way  those  things  are  traced 
from  their  beginnings,  how  man’s  mind 
(not  his  instincts)  invents  and  improves 
them;  how  they  in  turn  increase  his  mental 
power;  how  the  process  must  continue  its 
march  toward  perfection — this  makes  an 
epic  narrative  very  gripping  and  expansive. 
Number  is  a  device  more  wonderful  than  a 
linotype.  To  try  to  get  a  school  pupil  to 
evolve  number  is  as  absurd  as  to  require 
every  Mergenthaler  operator  to  build  his 
machine  before  operating  it.  Arithmetic  is 
something  to  learn  how  to  operate.  No 
instinct  can  be  relied  on  to  develop  calcu- 
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lation.  Addition,  subtraction,  multipli¬ 
cation,  division  require  mastery  by  a 
schoolboy  because  they  are  symbols,  forms 
of  behavior,  not  gifts  of  nature,  but  require¬ 
ments  which  social  evolution  has  put  upon 
everybody  as  his  share  in  keeping  the  world 
from  going  backward.  Music,  art,  and 
religion  are  optional,  but  language,  reading, 
writing,  number,  measurement,  and  punctu¬ 
ality,  are  too  vital  to  social  welfare  to  be  left 
to  personal  caprice.  The  schools  must 
teach  exact  thinking.  They  must  introduce 
youth  to  number  measurement  and  to 
punctuality.  It  is  no  easy  task.  There  is 
no  school  subject,  elementary  or  high,  with 
so  great  a  record  of  failure  as  mathematics. 
It  is  a  device  perfected  by  the  highest  genius 
of  the  race.  It  has  to  be  used  by  everybody. 
For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  dis¬ 
position  to  think  of  mathematical  drill  as 
unimportant.  More  time  has  been  given 
to  discussion  of  mathematical  principles. 
The  result  has  been  wholesale  failure.  The 
school  must  concern  itself  with  number  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  highly  developed  social  art,  a 
prime  obligation  of  a  community-supported 
school.  In  equally  strong  vein.  Doctor 
Judd  stresses  the  urgency  of  language  teach¬ 
ing.  Dewey  at  one  time  advocated  the 
incidental  teaching  of  reading.  Children 
were  to  practice  simple  arts  and  to  discuss 
with  one  another  and  with  teacher  what  they 
observed.  Reading  was  to  be  picked  up 
incident  to  their  desires.  Stanley  Hall, 
impressed  by  the  delight  of  children  with 
sand  piles,  would  postpone  books  so  as  not 
to  cramp  the  personal  freedom  of  the  child. 
Other  leaders  have  attempted  to  overthrow 
language  as  the  core  of  the  course  of  study. 
The  attempted  reform  has  failed.  The 
school  is  society’s  agency  for  socializing  the 
generation.  There  is  one  institution  which 
all  members  of  a  human  community  must 
master;  that  institution  is  language.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  too  necessary  in  all  social  relations 
to  be  neglected. 

“You  will  surmise  that  the  treatment  of 
the  various  social  products  of  man’s  intelli¬ 
gence  are  treated  as  deciding  what  the 
schools  shall  do.  You  are  correct.  Every 


[May 

chapter  marches  naturally  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  grasp  and  the  further  improvement 
of  each  of  these  gains  is  the  goal  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  social  institutions,  education  is 
seen  to  be  the  fitting  of  man  into  the  general 
plan  of  social  cooperation.  Education  drills 
him  in  the  use  of  those  instruments  of 
life  which  have  been  devised  by  our  pred¬ 
ecessors.  The  only  way  to  be  successful 
in  a  community  and  to  contribute  your 
share  to  its  welfare  is  to  have  command  of 
its  fundamentals.  Education  is  a  socializing 
process.  It  is  that  which  is  concerned 
with  changing  us  from  selfish  individuals  to 
contributing  members  of  society.  The  whole 
basis  of  our  public  schools,  getting  their 
money  not  from  parents  for  their  children’s 
benefit,  but  from  every  member  of  the 
commonwealth,  is  on  the  promise  that  the 
school  will  serve  the  whole  community. 
You  see,  therefore,  how  Doctor  Judd’s  re¬ 
jection  of  individual  psychology  as  a  guide 
to  the  teaching  process  is  inevitable.  You 
see  how  his  proposal  that  we  must  supple¬ 
ment  the  old  mind-study  by  a  psychology  of 
social  institutions  springs  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  calling.  You  will  be  broad¬ 
ened  and  deepened  and  notably  assisted  by 
traveling  these  picturesque  and  entertaining 
roads  along  with  this  decidedly  observant 
and  entertaining  guide.” 

The  Teaching  of  Mastery. — ^There  is  an 
unwritten  law  of  hoi  bibliologoi  which  for¬ 
bids  a  bibliologos  to  have  a  paper.  This  is  a 
talker’s  club,  not  a  reader’s.  When  Brother 
Post,  “Signpost”  as  we  call  him,  displayed  a 
fat  manuscript  as  his  turn  came,  our  spirits 
dropped  a  little. 

“  Don’t  be  alarmed,”  cautioned  this  hearty 
suburbanite,  “I  merely  want  to  show  you 
that  I  have  discovered  a  gold  mine.  This 
stack  of  notes  indicates  memoranda  I  have 
made  from  Henry  Morrison’s  recent  volume^ 
for  my  personal  guidance  as  a  teacher  of 
history  in  that  centre  of  light  and  leading 
from  which  I  bring  to  this  smoky  metropolis 

'The  Practive  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School. —  By 
Henry  C.  Morrison,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  66i  pp.  $4.15. 
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that  clarity  of  which  it  stands  in  constant 
need.” 

“Man  made  the  city,  God  made  the 
country,  but  who  made  the  suburbs?”  re¬ 
marked  Carolina. 

“Those  who  make  their  living  olF  the 
city,”  said  the  lady  Masterson. 

“Urbanity  never  was  retiring;  but  subur¬ 
banity  grows  the  modest  violets,”  ventured 
Peter,  the  Reader. 

“The  trouble  with  your  chaffing,”  replied 
the  outlander,  “is  this:  that  everybody 
knows  the  farther  a  school  is  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  the  better  the  teaching.” 

At  this,  Roberts,  the  West-side  Geometer 
broke  in:  “So  long  as  teachers  live  by  un¬ 
proved  assertion,  so  long  they  are  not  a 
profession.  Here  at  last  is  my  opportunity. 
I  reviewed  George  Carrother’s  Efficiency  of 
Teachers,  published  by  the  Press  of  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  University.  He  shows 
by  measurements  that  schools  in  congested 
sections  as  compared  with  schools  in  more 
open  sections  positively  do  not  fall  behind. 
The  best  schools  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
are  not  in  the  outskirts.  Good  schooling 
doesn’t  depend  on  where  it  is  but  on  who 
manages  it.” 

“That’s  it,”  returned  Post,  the  imperturb¬ 
able.  “That’s  what  I  was  coming  to  say. 
That’s  what  this  book  is  a  living  demon¬ 
stration  of.  Here  are  Henry  Morrison’s 
ripened  conclusions  from  the  experience  of 
years  of  observation  and  practice  concen¬ 
trated  during  the  last  six  years  of  it  in 
laboratory  experiments  accompanied  by  sci¬ 
entific  chronicle  and  summary.  It  is  to  me 
by  far  the  most  complete  record  of  prevalent 
stupidities  of  teaching  I  have  seen.  Like 
everyone  who  hears  discourses  upon  edu¬ 
cational  practice,  I  have  heard  the  round  of 
‘don’t  do  this’  and  ‘stop  doing  that.’  I 
have  listened  to  the  curious  hand-clapping 
that  follows  every  fervid  denunciation  of 
some  sort  of  foolish  teaching  practiced  by 
all  of  the  hand-clapped.  Now  comes  Morri¬ 
son  with  his  appalling  demonstrations  of  the 
futility  of  most  of  the  teaching  of  the  day. 
Like  one  of  these  modern  X-ray  doctors  who 
shows  you  why  your  food  isn’t  putting 


strength  into  you,  Morrison  discloses  the 
failure  of  this  and  that  kind  of  teaching  to 
produce  any  vigor.  But  in  every  chapter  he 
gives  cases  enough  of  skilful  teaching  to 
show  how  education  does  hit  the  mark  when 
the  aim  is  right  and  the  proper  method  is 
used. 

“What  is  the  book?  An  exposure  of 
stereotyped  lesson-learning  practice.  A 
demonstration  that  lesson-learning  as  we 
commonly  direct  it  merely  improves  the 
victim’s  ability  to  get  lessons  in  the  way 
they  are  got  in  school,  a  process  of  value  only 
in  a  minority  of  instances.  The  whole 
volume  is  a  substitution  of  specific  procedure 
in  place  of  present  practice.  The  school 
exists  to  stimulate  and  guide  every  member 
of  society  to  the  performance  of  his  full  duty 
in  the  world.  That’s  why  education  is  not  a 
commodity  sold  over  the  counter  for  the 
buyer’s  benefit  but  is  a  service  supported 
by  the  community.  If  a  school  is  concerned 
with  organizing  courses,  hearing  lessons,  and 
recording  pupil  performance  on  the  content 
thereof,  it  is  naught.  ‘Mastery-teaching’ 
is  the  theme  of  the  Morrison  movement: 
corrective,  remedial,  developing  guidance. 
The  justification  of  a  school  must  be  its 
human  output.  Does  the  product  of  school¬ 
ing  accept  the  ordinary  cant  of  the  day  as 
his  opinion?  Most  people  do.  So  long  as 
they  do,  school  is  short  of  its  obligation. 
Does  he  hold  opinions  on  all  subjects  under 
the  sun?  If  he  does,  he  is  uneducated;  for 
that  is  the  practice  of  the  illiterate.  Or  does 
he  critically  weigh  facts,  apply  principles  and 
render  an  opinion  in  which  reasonable 
persons  concur?  It  is  human  nature  to 
think.  People  differ  in  thinking  capacity; 
some  think  rapidly;  some,  slowly;  but  all 
normal  people  can  think.  The  main  reason 
why  so  many  people  don’t  is  because  they 
have  not  been  introduced  to  the  variety  of 
methods  of  thinking  which  the  really  edu¬ 
cated  people  have  had  practice  in.  The 
business  of  a  primary  school  is  mainly  to 
supply  the  tools  of  thinking,  such  as  read¬ 
ing,  number,  and  handwriting,  and  to  give 
the  facts  and  material  on  which  the  mind 
feeds.  There  is  a  period  during  which  the 
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student  is  capable  of  pursuing  self-dependent 
study  and  of  utilizing  the  instructor  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  he  utilizes  the  library 
and  the  laboratory.  This  period  belongs  to 
the  University.  The  period  between  these 
two,  when  a  pupil  is  capable  of  study,  of 
thinking,  but  incapable  of  systematic  in¬ 
tellectual  growth  except  under  the  constant 
tutorial  presence  of  the  teacher,  is  the 
secondary-school  period.  From  this  you 
would  conclude  that  this  book  is  concerned 
with  the  methods  of  giving  pupils  systematic 
intellectual  growth.  You  are  right.  That 
is  the  theme  of  the  volume.  It  is  not  guess¬ 
work.  It  is  the  summary  of  ’laboratory 
practice.  You  folks  appear  to  be  listening  to 
me  with  interest,  but  I  fancy  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  politeness,  for  what  Morrison  is 
plainly  saying  is  that  you  are  not  doing 
educative  work  at  all  but  are  following  a 
stereotype.  You  are  fuddling  along  with 
absurdities  which  do  not  educate.  One 
of  these  is  the  passing-mark.  This  has 
developed  the  ‘get-by’  attitude.  High- 
school  is  cursed  with  it.  Children,  elders, 
parents,  teachers,  assume  that  education 
consists  in  the  partial  performance  of  work 
up  to  a  level  sufficient  to  relieve  one  from 
the  laborious  repetition  of  a  task.  I  have 
that  complex  myself.  I  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  into  complacency.  You  needn’t  look 
superior,  dearies;  you  are  the  same.  Your 
school  and  college  training  has  saddled  on 
you  the  slogan  ‘What’s  the  use?’  The 
victims  of  high  school  and  college  education 
come  to  see  every  task  not  as  things  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  finished  manner  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  as  undertakings  upon 
which  to  economize  effort  to  the  degree 
which  experience  has  taught  will  be  accepted. 
America  has  passed  this  off  with  a  good- 
natured,  smile  and  the  comfortable  verdict 
‘just  like  a  boy — he  will  come  out  all  right.’ 
Just  so,  says  Morrison,  it’s  like  a  boy;  and 
like  a  boy  he  meets  the  serious  problems  of 
the  grown  man  and  fizzles.  This  passing- 
mark  practice,  which  you  people  are  all 
using  carries  over  into  adult  life  and  means 
irresponsibility,  low  standards;  and,  when¬ 
ever  social  controls  become  relaxed,  it  means 


lawlessness,  and  crime.  The  present  rotten 
condition  of  society  is  a  failure  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  those  who  now  constitute  society. 
The  prevailing  situation  is  no  better  than 
what  they  were  prepared  for.” 

“I  want  to  ask  a  question,”  interrupted 
the  Moderator.  “Are  you  quoting  Morri¬ 
son  or  giving  your  own  opinion?” 

This  was  a  good  interpolation  for  our 
positive  exponent  was  making  some  of  us 
uncomfortable  by  appearing  to  be  too 
personal. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  should  have  inti¬ 
mated  that  Morrison  is  so  pessimistic  as 
that.  Let  me  stick  to  my  notes  a  little 
closer.  But  I  do  want  to  say  for  myself, 
that,  teaching  history  to  young  boys  and 
girls  in  the  suburbs,  I  am  appalled  at  the 
difference  between  America  to-day  and 
that  nation  which  the  dreams  of  the  founders 
saw  as  the  result  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Constitution.  We  schoolmasters  could  have 
done  better  if  we  had  had  Morrison’s  book 
as  a  guide.  He  does,  with  cold  scientific 
analysis  show  how  the  prevailing  mode  of 
high-school  practice  cannot  possibly  realize 
a  worth-while  result.  It  is  ‘lesson-learning,’ 
in  the  primary  school,  in  the  high  school, 
in  the  college,  lesson  learning,  passing  marks, 
mass-mismanagement,  memoriter  exami¬ 
nations,  which  we  maintain  without  any 
proof  that  they  function — this  is  what  makes 
a  book  of  constructive  criticism  so  welcome. 

^^Masiery  is  the  proposition  underlying 
the  volume.  The  pupil  may  have  learned 
6o  per  cent,  of  a  process  and  so  be  passed  but 
of  what  use  is  that?  He  has  not  mastered 
until  he  has  completely  learned.  A  child 
of  nine  yeaVs  can  indisputably  learn  to  add 
and  to  identify  situations  in  which  adding 
is  the  appropriate  process.  When  he  has 
done  so  he  has  mastered  a  unit  of  arithmetic 
procedure;  so  w’ith  subtraction,  multipli¬ 
cation,  division.  When  he  has  learned  to  do 
these  and  to  decide  which  of  them  to  do  he 
has  mastered  certain  mental  performances. 
He  will  never  know  any  more  truly  than  now 
although  by  practice  he  wall  get  greater 
speed.  Dr.  Morrison  calls  your  attention 
to  a  curious  fact  here  that  is  very  important 
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and  very  comforting.  You  attempt  swim¬ 
ming;  you  fuss  along  with  it;  you  may  be 
able  to  do  five  strokes,  even  twenty  strokes; 
but  all  of  a  sudden  you  ‘get  the  knack.’  It 
is  as  if  a  rearrangement  of  your  brain  cells 
had  taken  place.  You  have  learned  how  to 
swim.  You  never  lose  that  knack.  The 
same  is  true  of  riding  a  bicycle,  sculling  a 
boat,  reading,  writing,  adding.  I  got  the 
geometry  knack  about  the  middle  of  the 
winter.  It  came  to  me  alone  in  our  kitchen 
where  I  did  my  night  study.  The  algebra 
knack  never  came  to  me.  My  teacher 
pushed  me  too  fast.  I  was  bewildered  by  it. 
My  cells  never  set  in  the  algebra  form.” 

“Oh,  goody,”  exclaimed  Carolina.  “I 
never  heard  that  before  and  always  thought 
the  Lord  had  left  algebra  cells  out  of  my 
head.” 

“The  ‘blind  spot’  theory  that  dear  old 
William  Hawley  Smith  set  up  in  his  All  the 
Children  of  all  the  Peoplef*  said  Papa  Rose, 
“is  based  on  observing  that  a  distinguished 
judge  can’t  tell  time,  a  noted  author  can’t 
add,  a  distinguished  inventor  suffers  from 
stage  fright.” 

“Pure  lack  of  education,”  said  the  Sign¬ 
post.  “Earnest  Hesser,  the  music  director 
of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  found  a  large 
percentage  of  his  people  unable  to  sing  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  they  were  monotones. 
‘They  ain’t  no  such  animil,’  he  said.  ‘You 
sing.’  Now  everybody  sings  in  Indianapolis 
as  everybody  did  under  the  same  music 
master  in  Albany.  The  whole  success  of 
teaching,  says  my  Master  Morrison,  rests 
upon  the  mastery  formula  and  its  appli¬ 
cation.  It’s  no  excuse  for  me  to  say  of  a 
boy:  ‘Karl  can’t  concentrate,’  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  I’m  employed  because  he  can’t. 
It’s  my  business  to  train  him  to  do  it. 
Morrison  does  not  guarantee  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  to  all  teachers  nor  to  any  teacher  for  all 
pupils  but  he  does  furnish  the  method  by 
which  such  progress  as  is  made  is  real 
progress  and  it  provides  a  way  by  which  each 
child  can  be  given  that  consideration  which 
he  is  entitled  to  from  having  been  brought 
into  the  world  without  his  wish  or  will.” 

“I  knew  a  geometry  teacher,”  said  Mary 
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Willis,  “all  of  whose  children  always  mas¬ 
tered  geometry — no  failures.” 

“Address,  please,”  broke  in  the  General. 

“Whitewater,  Wisconsin,”  promptly  an¬ 
swered  Mary. 

“Morrison  says,”  continued  the  reviewer, 
“that  we  are  not  Interested  in  recording 
failures.  Such  a  record  purports  to  be  an 
accurate  description  of  an  educational 
diagnosis.  But  it  isn’t.  A  mark,  ‘failure,* 
is  devoid  of  educational  meaning.  It  is  as 
bad  as  a  diagnostician  merely  writing  ‘sick* 
on  his  record.  A  pupil  isn’t  completely 
recorded  until  he  has  mastered  the  course, 
albeit  he  may  have  been  at  one  time  set 
down  as  being  in  the  process  of  being  cured. 

“I  can’t  take  any  more  of  the  club’s  time. 
I  haven’t  begun  to  give  you  an  idea  of  my 
book.  You  know  its  thesis:  mastery  is  the 
only  acceptable  outcome  for  a  teacher; 
divide  and  master;  break  your  business  up 
into  units;  bring  each  person  to  ‘the  knack’ 
that  is  the  mastery  of  each  unit;  discard  your 
‘time  spent,’  your  ‘pages  covered,’  your 
‘everybody-at-the-same-rate’  fallacies,  pass 
out  your  extra  projects  to  the  early  masterers. 
The  book  outlines  these  units  in  history,  in 
sciences,  in  language,  in  mathematics,  in 
practical  arts,  in  conduct,  and  gives  the 
operative  practice  to  be  employed  in  each. 

“I  can’t  pose  as  an  authority  on  all  the 
books  on  our  calling  but  I  can  say  for  myself 
that  not  since  I  was  stirred  by  Herbert 
Spencer’s  arousing  work,  ‘Education,’  have 
I  met  anything  that  meets  present-day  de¬ 
mands  like  this.  It  proves  itself  step  by 
step,  it  is  guarded,  it  is  unextravagant;  but, 
for  all  that,  when  you  realize  what  it  pro¬ 
poses — real  expertness  in  teaching — elimi¬ 
nation  of  human  waste — it  is  revolutionary. 
Can  school  be  made  over  in  its  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching?  Absolutely.  I’m 
fifty  years  old,  myself,  and  faulty  as  my 
teaching  is,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  it  was 
six  years  ago,  before  I  spent  a  summer  in 
the  University,  trying  to  bring  my  practice 
up  to  date.  There  are  enough  professionally 
minded  high-school  teachers  to  put  edu¬ 
cation  on  a  basis  of  systematic  procedure, 
checked,  step  by  step  by  well  considered 
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evidence  of  pupil  development.  It  will  take 
us  time,  undertaking  this,  to  get  ourselves 
personally  readjusted.  Insight  is  slow.  But 
when  you  get  to  my  age  you  have  a  growing 
desire  to  make  the  balance  of  your  life  count. 
You  are  willing  to  undergo  the  process  of 
self-imposed  examination  and  the  severe 
discipline  of  patient  development  of  minds, 
your  own  and  your  children’s.  The  way 
high-school  waste  is  most  likely  to  be  cured 
is  by  specially  established  schools  like  Mr. 
Caldwell’s  and  the  University  High  School, 
free  from  politics,  or  any  other  influence 
except  the  scientific  intent  to  find  and 
demonstrate  teaching  as  an  art  and  science 
and  not  as  a  tradition.  I  consider  the  present 
high-school  procedures  a  waste  in  that  they 
do  not  create  economic  values  even  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  they  consume.  In  the  long 
run  every  pupil  must  pay  the  cost  of  educat¬ 
ing  another  through  excess  of  economic 
values  which  he  creates  by  virtue  of  the 
education  he  has  received.  No  matter  how 
excellent  the  curriculum,  it  remains  a  thing 
of  paper  until  the  pupil  has  mastered  its 
content.  No  matter  how  superior  the 
building,  it  remains  a  mere  meeting  place 
until  the  pupils  emerge  with  mastery  of  mind 
instead  of  with  merely  a  collection  of 
statistics  as  to  time  spent  there.  Nor 
curriculum,  nor  building,  nor  equipment,  is 
the  core  of  education;  but  eflPective  teaching 
is.  A  teacher  qualified  to  teach  at  all  is 
qualified  to  train  mastery.  That  is  the  soul 
of  this  book;  no  pussyfooting,  no  coddling, 
no  buncombe,  but  straight  truth,  relentless, 
cold,  demonstrated — no  whining,  no  scold¬ 
ing,  no  despair;  the  largest  national  problem 
analyzed,  and  only  the  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  it  deemed  acceptable;  then,  one  by 
one,  the  already  successful  procedures  for  its 
solution  outlined  in  detail.  It’s  the  book 
of  the  year.” 

A  Likable  Book  on  Pictures. — John,  the 
mathematician,  had  drawn  a  work  of  pure 
aesthetics  and  showed  signs  of  liking  it. 

“Dearly  beloved,”  he  began.  “Hear  me 
briefly  on  your  pleasure  and  duty  of  intro¬ 
ducing  to  your  young  friends  the  ancient  and 


amiable  art  of  looking  at  pictures.  Mr. 
Pearson,  artist,  speaks.^  He  goes  into  what 
is  for  some  of  us  a  neglected  service.  Like 
Doctor  Batwell,  here,  and  Henry,  and  Luther, 
and  most  of  the  men,  I  took  the  liberal  arts 
course  in  college.  They  gave  me  a  roll  that 
said  I  was  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  I  was  a 
bachelor,  all  right,  as  far  as  arts  were  con¬ 
cerned;  never  was  introduced  to  any,  much 
less  married  to  one.  This  Pearson  gentle¬ 
man  gets  me  started  right  in  the  beginning 
by  showing  me  that  my  idea  that  the  story 
of  the  picture  needs  to  be  emphasized  in 
training  to  the  enjoyment  of  painting  is  a 
notion  that  has  disappeared  from  all  except 
the  rural  and  suburban  districts.” 

A  snort  from  J.  Post  of  the  outlands. 

“‘Now  children,’  says  the  conscientious 
teacher,  leading  her  troop  through  the 
museum,  ‘this  painting  is  by  Troyon.  He 
was  born,  children,  in  1810.  When  was  he 
born.?  He  was  born  in  1810  in  Sevres, 
France,  and  worked  in  a  porcelain  factory. 
What  do  they  make  in  porcelain  factories 
children?  Bath  tubs?  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 
Imitation  eggs?  Why,  so  they  do.  Troyon 
worked  in  a  porcelain  factory  but  when  he 
grew  up  he  went  to  Holland  and  what  did  he 
see  there,  children?  Windmills?  Yes,  but 
I  mean  something  alive.’  ‘Dutch  cheese,’ 
ventures  a  gentle  child  with  no  conscious 
intent  at  waggery.  ‘Cattle,  children,  cows. 
Next  week,  see  who  remembers  best.  Now 
this  is  a  painting  by  Troyon.’  At  this 
there  was  a  slight  rumbling  as  Monsieur 
Troyon  took  occasion  to  turn  in  his  grave. 

“Thus  does  painter  Pearson  jolt  us  out  of 
what  picture  appreciation  is  not,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  us  immediately  and  I’ll  confess, 
in  a  thoroughly  engaging  and  enjoyable 
manner,  an  entertaining  book  full  of  what 
appreciation  of  art  is.  It  isn’t,  except 
remotely,  the  author’s  life  and  travels;  it 
isn’t,  except  incidentally,  any  story  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  picture;  but  it  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  line,  and  mass,  and  color,  and  light, 
and  shadow,  in  such  relations  as  cause  a 
response  within  which  is  agreeable  indeed. 

iHow  to  See  Modern  Picture*. —  By  Ralph  M.  Pearson.  The 
Dial  Press.  Lincoln  McVeagh,  Publisher,  New  York.  228  pp. 
^2.50. 
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Mr.  Pearson  says  he  is  treating  of  modern 
paintings.  Therefore  your  cubism  and  other 
matters  of  which  it  is  good  form,  in  the  idea 
of  some,  to  say  ‘I  don’t  understand  it’  are 
given  a  place  here.  But  there’s  nothing  in 
this  book  that  I  don’t  understand.  That  is 
a  high  compliment  to  the  author  whom  I  find 
as  clear  and  entertaining  as  if  he  were  taking 
me  through  a  gallery  and  answering  my 
questions  in  the  language  I  commonly  use. 
It  is  not  a  rehash  of  old  food.  It  is  a  fresh 
and  tasty  repast,  all  courses  well  balanced 
and  attractively  served.” 

A  Timely  Reading  Book. — “Permit  me,” 
said  Anna  the  Argumentative,  even  Miss 
Masters  who  has  an  analytical  mind,  “to 
commend  a  little  book^  for  both  high-school 
students  and  elementary  school  children. 
It  is  a  reader  and  history  combined.  Mr. 
Logie  has  chosen  a  period  most  likely  to 
engage  the  present  generation,  a  time  still 
within  the  recollection  of  men  now  living. 
He  has  covered  it  with  seventy-seven  short 
extracts  from  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
prominent  Americans.  The  fact  that  all 
the  selections  are  first-hand  material  gives 
the  book  a  directness  that  to  me  is  decidedly 
refreshing.  For  instance,  the  engineering 
feats  on  the  Mississippi  are  by  James 
Hosiner,  an  eye  witness  of  the  construction 
of  the  works;  the  New  Orleans  riot  is  by 
Phil  Sheridan  who  was  in  it.  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard  with  his  ‘Message  to  Garcia’  is  here, 
Roosevelt,  Wilson,  LaFollette,  Allan  Seegar, 
Rabbi  Wise,  and  Jane  Addams,  too.  I  think 
it’s  a  tip-top  book,  just  the  thing  with  which 
to  give  school  children  a  taste  of  reality,  to 
furnish  excellent  subjects  for  conversation 
lessons;  and,  to  be  right  in  the  mode,  it 
furnishes  fine  material  for  that  much  praised 
and  seldom  practiced  art  which  is  called 
thinking.” 

A  Discourse  on  Puzzles. — Then  uprose 
Anna  Abjornsen  the  queenly  Viking  maid 
saying,  “I  hope  you  will  not  laugh  at  me 
for  seriously  recommending  to  you  a  book* 

^From  Lincoln  to  Coolidge. —  By  Alfred  E.  Logie.  Lyons  and 
Carnahan,  Chicago.  357  pp.  06c 

’Real  Puzzles. —  Boyer,  Strohm,  and  Pryor.  The  Norman 
Remington  Co.,  Baltimore.  271  pp.  ^2.00* 


which  has  impressed  me  much.  It  is  a  sober 
and  dignified  argument  for  puzzles  as  mental 
regimen.  In  their  brightest  days  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  other  civilized  nations  saw 
their  greatest  geniuses  solving  enigmas. 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Swift,  all  the  intelll- 
gensia  found  puzzles  edifying.  Now  that 
education  has  come  around  to  accept  play¬ 
ground  sports  as  a  valuable  human  benefit  it 
is  not  utterly  absurd  to  recommend  mental 
amusement  as  worth  attention.  I  learn  that 
there  is  a  national  Puzzlers  League  conven¬ 
ing  twice  a  year,  now  50  years  old  and  going 
strong.  Artists,  authors,  statesmen,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  everyday  folks  belong  and  issue  an 
official  organ.  The  Enigma.  When  Papa 
Rose  passed  out  Real  Puzzles  for  me  to 
review,  I  thought  it  a  joke.  It  really  is 
fascinating.  It  tells  of  puzzles  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  the  power  of  words  one  gains  in 
puzzle  solving,  the  mental  refreshment  it 
gives,  and  the  general  toning  up  of  mind. 
Short  accounts  of  puzzle  forms  are  then 
given,  and  then  more  than  200  pages  of  first- 
class  intelligence  stretchers.  You’ll  like  it. 
I  recommend  It  to  you.” 

Roget  Once  More. — “  Speaking  of  Words,” 
said  William  the  Stevedore,  “Longmans, 
Green  and  Company  have  issued  a  new 
edition  of  Roget’s  Thesaurus.^  Samuel 
Roget,  son  of  Peter,  son  of  John,  the  original 
author  has  added  2,000  words  and  left  none 
out.  I  do  not  need  to  say  to  this  company 
that  this  book  comes  third  in  the  absolute 
essentials  required  in  the  private  library 
of  everybody  who  essays  to  use  words.” 

“What  are  numbers  one  and  two?” 
asked  Papa  Rose. 

“Respected  sir,”  answered  Stevie,  “if  any¬ 
one  but  you  asked  that  I’d  say,  ‘I  am  shocked 
by  such  a  question.’  Why,  the  Bible,  and  a 
dictionary,  of  course.  This  Longmans  edi¬ 
tion  gives  not  only  the  Peter  Roget  introduc¬ 
tion  but  a  Samuel  Roget  preface,  a  Peter 
Roget  Preface,  and  a  John  Roget  Preface,  all 
of  which  constitute  as  illuminating  a  disqui¬ 
sition  upon  the  refined  use  of  speech  as  you 

'Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases. —  By  Peter 
John,  and  Samuel  Roget.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  N.  Y.  691 
pp.  $2.so. 
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can  find  anywh^ere.  Get  it,  read  it;  enjoy 
it.’* 

The  time  having  arrived  when  those 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  other  than 
mental  fare  departed  to  the  regions  of  samo¬ 
vars,  sandwiches,  and  sodas,  the  pencil  of  the 
notarius  colloquii  liberorum  ceased  to  pursue 


the  winged  words.  Sweet,  warm  smells,  I 
chocolate-scented,  perfumed  the  air.  Lights 
far  out  beyond  the  breakwaters  twinkled. 
Alice  and  Helen  sang  “The  Bells  of  Saint 
Mary’s,”  we  chorusing  and  Peter  the  Reader 
striking  a  mellow-toned  piece  of  metal 
designed  by  some  Oriental  long  ago  to  call 
gentle  folk  to  meals.  And  so,  homeward. 


Happiness  A  Cheap  Pursuit 

The  root  and  origin  of  error  we  shall  find  where  Carlyle,  long  ago,  taught  us  to  look 
for  it — in  the  notion,  which  all  men  hold  in  these  days,  and  encourage  one  another  in 
holding,  that  everybody  has  the  right  to  be  happy.  “Does  not  the  whole  wretchedness,” 
writes  Carlyle,  “the  whole  Atheism,  as  I  call  it,  of  man’s  ways,  in  these  generations,  shadow 
itself  for  us  in  that  unspeakable  life-philosophy  of  his:  The  pretension  to  be  what  he 
calls  ‘happy’?  Every  pitifulest  whipster  that  walks  within  a  skin  has  his  head  filled 
with  the  notion  that  he  is,  shall  be,  or  by  all  human  and  divine  laws  ought  to  be  ‘happy’ 
.  .  .  .  The  only  happiness  a  brave  man  ever  troubled  himself  with  asking  much  about 

was,  happiness  enough  to  get  his  work  done.” 

— L.  P.  Jack’s  Responsibility  and  Culture,  pages  17-18 


Nobleness  and  generosity,  modesty  and  intelligence,  are  shown  by  the  countenance 
and  gestures  of  men. 


— Xenophon 


EASTERN  SCHOOL,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

COLORADO  SCHOOL,  Boulder,  Colorado 

Superintendents,  Principals.  Supervisors  of  Penmanship,  Commercial,  Grade  and  High 
School  Instructors  have  found  in  these  schools  during  past  years  a  delightful  and 
positive  short  cut  to  skill  in  demonstrating  and  teaching  successfully  good  handwriting. 

Attend  one  of  these  schools  and  learn  thoroughly  physiological,  psychological  and 
pedagogical  truths  about  plain  rhythmic  muscul2u'  movement  handwriting. 

For  a  complete  prospectus  address  for  Eastern  School,  The  A.  N.  Palmer 
Company,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  for  the  Colorado  School,  The 
A.  N.  Palnier  Company,  2123  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago,  IIL 
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